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SUMMER RETREATS. 


BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J, 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY; Fare, 25 cents; five 
minutes’ walk from depot; 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
trees, sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 
liards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, football, 
music, dancing, dramatic entertainments, &c.; terms 
very low for those who come early in the season. Apply 
at the GROVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N, Y. 


 COZZENS’ 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 


GARRISON’s, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 


EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xp STREET 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th ; fresh 
mountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
fogs and mosquitoes. Address as above. 


LATOURETTE HOUSE, 


BERGEN POINT, N. J. 


TWENTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK by boat 
or rail; Commutation, $6 per month; is now open for the 
reception of p it and t i guests. Nowhere 
within so easy reach of the City, can be found a more 
healthtul or attractive location. Families engaging 
rooms early, will be treated on liberal terms. Address 


KR McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 


The Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York, 
after 7 o’clock P. M. 


D. S. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 
































Riverside House, 
CARMANSVILLE (foot of 152nd Street), N.R. 
Extraordinary inducements to early applicants; good 


stabling, boating, fishing, bathing, &c.; only 20 minutes 
from Thirtieth Street Depot; an inspection of rooms 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


orien 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 











Agency of the BANK OF 


SRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the Fast aud West Indies and South America; 
also Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 


Demand and time Bills cf Exchange, payable in Lon- 
lon and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Ganeta, British Columbia and San Francisco. Bills ool- 
e ted, and other Banking business transacted. 








FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Eechange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agentsof Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exch 


Duncan, Sherman &Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


CIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 

[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 

EUROPE AND THE PAOIFIC OOAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 











HEAD OFFICE, { (ener of ee. Thread- 


(05-459 & 160 Tortssham Court Road 
; Nos. ottenham H 
BRANCH | ‘o 25 Ludgate ill; “ st 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Eagwire Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


Susscripeo Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paip-vp CapiTaL_.-----~ 

ReEseRvED FunpD 


Directors: 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. |Wu. Macnavouran, Esq. 
Joun Hackstock, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esa. 
Anprew Lawnrir, Esq. WittiaM Suupson, Esge 
Rosert Lioyrp, . JonaTHAN TuorP, Esq. 
Wa. McArrtuuar, Esq., James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Groner Youna, Esq. 


£170,000 0 6 





Manager= 
Atrrep Groner Kennepr. 





Secredary—C. J. Wort 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘erate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ered stent with d mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates en daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 

It Remitt. Credits 








proved previous or 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients, and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 





solicited 
GOWEN DUNCALF, Proprietor, 


transac . 
The and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
dreccee the transactions of any of ite cusjomers, 


£600,000 0 6/W-8 








LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Goveroment and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Special Loans and © ial Paper neg 

Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing: 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Ector of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 

. B. Leonarp. W. C. Sueipon. Gro. R Howsg11. 





tated 








WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRUULAR NOTES a" ee EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
0 jal and 


liers’ Credit and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 


Kailway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in ou Commission. Inierest on Depouts. 


AUGUSTUS J. BROWN & SON, 


ankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO, 
18 WALL STREET, ¥, ¥. 


4 











Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
216 Broadway, N. Y., 
(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


UN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 

FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


e@ Dividends and Coupons Collected,..ce 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAM 


$10,000 Wanted on Mortgage. 


We will give a mortgage on our property for the loan 
of $10,000 for six years—interest payable annually. Or, 
we will sell one-halt of our 


SUPERLATIVE SLATE QUARRY, 
yielding a superior quality of Slate. Distance to railroad, 
six miles and good road. For particulars apply to 


WILLIAMS BROTHERS, Brownsville, Me. 


Low Priced Music Books 


Attractive, Useful and very Popular. 


CLARKE’S Dollar Instructors, 
FOR 


REED ORGANS,PIANO and VIOLIN. 


RIVER OF LIFE, 35 cents. » Best Sabbath School Song 
Book. 





* 

















CANTANTA of ESTHER. Dramatized, 50 cents. 
Immensely popular. 





FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLKS TUNES. 


40 cents. Much enlarged. Sung everywhere. 


RIVER OF LIFE, 35 a Best Sabbath School Song 
OOK. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOL (for Piano, Cabinet 
gan, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Accordeon, Fife, Flute, 
Flageolet, Clarionet. Price ot each Book, 75 cents. 
RIVER OF LIFE, 35 cents. Best Book for Sabbath 
Schools. 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR. $1.00. 
Ist and 2nd Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 
Sent post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO,, 
Boston. 711 Broadway. N. V. 
New York Post Office Netice. 
ME MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
Sarurpay, June 13th, 1874, will close at this 
office, as foliows : On Tursvay at 10:30 A.M.;on Wepnes- . 
paY at 11 A.M.; om Tuvuaspay at 11:30 A.M., and on 
SarurpayY at 12 M. 


T. L, JAMES, Postmaster, 
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[WO AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 


The excellence of AMeRicaN MaGazines has become so 
well recognized abroad, that one of the leading English 
Papers, the London Welty Register, in a recent issue, 
thus speaks of Scripnen’s MONTHLY: 4 

‘*We are constrained to own that Scrrpnen’s 
Monruty carries off the prize, against all our 
shilling monthly serials for brilliancy of illus- 
trations and variety of contents. It is simply a 
wonderful shilling’s worth. Nothing can be 
more charming than the cuts—full of force and 
vigor ; the light and shade are managed with a 
truly artistic power. Out of its one and twenty 
original articles, we really do not know which 
to chocse as best, for each and ali are excellent.” 

Not only is it true that Seribner’s Monthly excels the 
English Magazines, but it is J oy (ai 

‘The Best of the American Monthlies.” 

In the extent, variety and artistic excellence of its 
illustration of Americin themes, it has never been even 
approached, much less excelled. It has a larger page 
and gives a greater varicty in its contents than any other 
of the standard American Monthlies, 

\n literary character and in the brilliancy and ability 
of its Editorial Departments, it enjoys an equal pre-cmi- 
nence. 

its conductors started with the definite aim of making 
it the Best Magazine in the World, of which oe have 
never for a moment lost sight, and they point with pride 
and pleasure to the May and June numbers, recently 
issued, and ask for them a candid examination and a 
careful comparison of their merits with those of other 
magaziues—and they renew their pledye to the public, to 
strive for still higher excellence in the future. 

A considerable demand has recently arisen in England 
or (81. NictoLas) Scribner’s new magazine for Boys and 
Girls, one publisher desiring to secure an edition of three 
thousand of the first bound volume (when completed), 
with his imprint. 

The success of Sr. Nicno.as in this country has been 
even more remarkable than that of Scribner s Monthly 
It is pronounced to be * An wdeally perfect Magazine for 
Children,” and, as is the case with all the best literature 
for children, it has been found to possess surpassing in- 
terest for grown-up readers, as well. 

‘The influence of the periodicals of the day can scarcely 
be estimated, especially upon the ,rmsing generation. 
Parents and teachers cannot afford to be indifferent to 
this influence, or careless in relation to the character ot 
the literature furmshed to the children outside of their 
school lessons. In Sr. Nicnoias not only are Listory, 
Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts and Manu- 
factures, lin tt ive way to young readers, 
but the children are stimulated to seek information for 
themseives. uy 

‘The publishers will send to any address, a 
specimen number of Sr. Nicnowas, pos age pre- 
paid, on receipt of ten cents, the bare cost of 

aper and printing. The magazines are sold 

y all first-class Lockselirs and Aewsdea ers, 
every where. ’ 


CRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, \. *. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta G NERAL BANKING BUSINSSS, 

Receive | EPOSLIS subject to CLLECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BAL4NCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 

_ the CLEARING +. OUSE, ” 

Receive TRUSIS and FINANCIAL AGFNCIES, 
a Le Kn register S'TUCKS, and act as TKRUS- 
1 for RAILROADS and oth:r corporations and jor 


individuals. 
WILLIAM H, FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vicw-Presideni. 
DIREC ORS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander E Orr 
Wilham b, 
Aaron Clatlin, 
George H. Brown 
Obrivstoy her Meyer, 
. BP. Lowrey, 
Wiliam Hf, Foster, 
JOUN VY. RANKER Seoretors, 








Charles Stauton, 
John H. Cheever, 
4be Denson, 
George L. Bissell, 
Witham ll. Breeden, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, 
Wuliam Foster, Jr., 
3. M. Van nort, 

A. McKinney 


den, 








WAT Wit CONG LETO P! JOR ORGANS 
are the Most beautiful in 
Style au porfect in tone 
ever mime. Th CONe« 
CERBTO STOP is the best 
ever pinced in an 
Organ. it i: produced 
OR OXtra Leto reeds 
A€ ewmlinerly voiced, the 
£ LO’G of which is 
MOST CEIABRMANG 
et SOUL STIR- 
y RING while its IMe 
WE ATION of the MUn 
@OICE is SU- 
SI30 Terms liberal, 
| WATERS’ 
Philharmonic 
i - Wesper and 
= Orchestra 
oO RC A N Ss in UNIQUE ERENCE 
FC ANE, arcam athe best 
made, ai combine wi tTY of VOICING 
wih great volume of tones Suitable for 
PARLOR, CMURCH, cr MUSIC HAL 
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WATERS’\Now 
aan gre t ¢SiWN. anta cale PIANOS 


ail modern improvements, and ar. 
BEST PIANOS MADE. These Organect 
ianos ore warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW forcash or partcas 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
: Sec d-hand instruments taken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED iv ever 
County in tic U. S.cn!’ Canada. A libera 
discount 6 Tw hers, Minister: urches, Schools, Lodges, 
etc, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, ’ "| 
HORACE WATERS & SON \ 
481 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


ee 








NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


‘ ‘ a ae. 
Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 
This Company receives deposits, allows interest on the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsu acts as Trustees, 
Executors, Transfer Agents, and are a \eposilory of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYTHE, President. 
}, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W. H. Til:inghest 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 


A. A Low, kL. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babe k, W.F. Drake, 
imvid Jonen, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Win, T. Han. ilten, >yracuse. 
John Bloecgood. 


H. J. HURBARD, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


iiercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPAN), 


»>- “es o , 
35 U4LL STKELT, WV. Y.. 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 

‘THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF TILE AFFAIR: 

of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 

in.conformity with the pro /s;10n* of its Charter: 

Premiums outstanding Decemer 31st, 1872. $3/3.3°7 63 

Premiums received during year 1473....-.-. 1,420 6 7 #8 





Total Promiums..... «+ --sseceseees $1,743,994 £ 





Premiums marked off as earned from Jun- 
uary Ist 10 December 3ist, 1b75..... 2... $1, 167,°54 02 
Paid during the same period : 

Losses, Expenze-, Commissions 
Re Jn-urance and wt-1est .$1,276,3'5 88 

Return of Premiums.........++ 74,330 02 

Puid to Policy Holders as an 
eqmvulest for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y inte: est on stock ... 35,25 77 
he Awets of the Company on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 





Vash in banks... seecscocccsoeseocsssses 44,118 01 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, and 

Loans On StockS..e...-. eee... oeweces ce 295,414 Or 
Interest on Investme tsdve ........ 4,19 50 


Priminm Notes and P.emume in course of 
COMECHON cee ceoccocccsccrocscces -. cose 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 40,620 


Resouven, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PEA CENT. be paid to the stockhol ‘ers, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
PF. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES? 


JAMES FREFLAND, FRANOi3 HATHAWAY, 


SaMUEL WILL AARON L, KE.D, 
ROBERT I, TAYLOR, JOHN ©, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WA HENRY EYRK, 

JAS. D, FISH JOBE?PH SLAGG, 


ELLWOOD WAITER, 
, COLDEN MURRAY, 
SOWNSEND SCL DUEK, 
SAMUEL I. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L, MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
IAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
Jo©ErPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTY, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Secon Vice-President 
o. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


EDWARD ME&RITT, 
DANIKL T, WILLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 

HENRY B, KUNAARDT 
JOHN s. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES )IMON, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 


FREDERICK KURKTZ’S 
Old-Established ond First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates, m 
To Suit the Times. 
A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. 7 
The same uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. ' 
Extra low prices at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. 
TI remain the Public’s Obedi -nt Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, ber ms No. 1 
Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Strect, th: 
choices: articles are carefully served, at corresponding]) 


low rates. 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprictor. 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from Jo HN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.'T. BABBITYTS 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does cot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other way. Directions in knglish and German 
for making bard and soit soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT; 
64 to 84 Washington Street, New York. 
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The Yankee Letter File and Binder 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men 
of all classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
It has twenty-five times the durability of all others in the 
market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. Itis made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt 
the room on ~ DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
or —- funded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
amine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS 
thr ughout the United States. Send for Circular. 

Manufactured by 


DUNHAM & CO.. 


Office and Factory 46 Centre street, N.Y 




















ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & Co., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 


HOTELS, 
WEST STREET HOTEL, 
Nos. 41, 42, 43 and 44 West Street, 
NEW YORK. 

A TEMPERANCE HOUSE ON THE 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 














ROOMS 50 and 75 cents per Day. CHARGES very 


H MODERATE. THE best meats and vegetables in the 


market. BEST BEDS in the city. 


B. T. BABBITT, Proprietor. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 








Good Second-Fland and Misfit 


CARPETS, 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEA 


between William and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK. 


P, AT THE OLD PLACE, 12 FULTON STREET 


Fe Sent hom: and lai” free of charge. 

















ECONOMY! UTILITY! | 
GF Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on recei 
of Two DoLLars. oy 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
45> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 





Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 

My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of cither for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &e.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 


TRIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1874. 





Amount of net cash assets, Jan. Ist, 1873...#21,574,842 


INCOME. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,131,521 38 sa ; 
Interest received and accrued. 1,418,094 33- 7,549,616 2 





$29,124,458 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death.......- : coccecc $l, 446,123 04 
Dividends and rerurned » «mi- 
ums on canceled policic .... 2,344,305 33 
cn- 


Life annuities, mature | 








dowments and reinsura (c.. 82,629 13 
oer p< Fn eg and 445,882 91 
Bo Bre etenmnaand 115,598 62 
Taxes, office, and law expenses, 

pee a cccees SDE 





ome 4,693,579 65 
$24,430,879 32 
ASSETS. 


Cash im Trust Ci mpany, In : 

bank, and on hand ......... $1,661,537 85 
Invested in United States, New 

York State, and other stocks 

(market value, $1,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ...... coscocccccce 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at #44- 

000,000 ; buildings thereon, 

insured for over $13,700, 

and the policies assigned to 

the Company as additional 

coilateral security......++--14,135,265 23; 
Loans on existing policies, (the 

reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to 

$4,052,419 96)... eeeceeeeeee 


962,402 49 
Quarterly and Ss 
; “ Ato 





due q 
January Ist, 1S74....+++000. HS,3G5 83 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on their policies $800,000, in- 


cluded in habilities). 287,956 34 








Amounts due from A 26 459 "7 
Interest accrued to January 
Ist, I874eccccoecceccseces cece 175,831 98. 
—— 24,£30.879 32 


ADD. 


F.xcess of market value of securities over evst. 7,125 O04 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 


Adjusted losses due subsequent 
anu: Ist, 1874.02. -eeeeee 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 
EC. cccccccccccscccsscccscces 
Reserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies insuring 
122,594,273 20, gnies 
insurance (at 4 yer cent., 
Carlisie net premium) ; and 
$',078,113 65 non-participat- 
ing (at 5 per cent. Carlislenet 
PFEMIUM .. 66. ceee sees cece s 22,087,449 IS 
Dividends outstanding....... 208,630 57--22,775,449 95 


Divisible surplus....+0e.seee+sacseeaes $1,742,554 41 


271,655 00 
207,715 00 





From the undivided surplus of $1,792,554 41, the Board 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 
ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 


During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $26,621,000, 

TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLFR, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOUN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY. BOWERS, 
CHARLFS L, ANTHONY! 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 

H. B, CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM II. BEERS, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

Cc. R. BOGERT, M. D. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice. Pres. and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., and GEORGE 


WILKES, M. D., Medical Examiners. 





Established 1842. 





CHARLES WRIGHT Assistant Medical Examiner, 


Cash assets January Ist, 1874...........#24,518,004 36. 
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(From Macmillan’s Magazine.) 


Revenant. 





You ask me why et our first meeting 
A sudden di d to veil 

My eyes and why they shunned your greeting, 
Aud why my lips were strangely pale ? 





Who sees the shade of a lost lover 
May well be pale for hope or tear; 
Yvu seemed a ghost from days gone over 
When first I looked upon you, dear ! 


Because, before a word was spoken, 
An} almost ere I saw you plain, 

I thought you her whose heart was broken 
The day that mine was snarpped in twain. 


Now, like a ghost let loose from prison, 
And strange below the common skies, 
Y.u see my dead youth re-arisen, 
To meet the magic of your eyes. 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 








Part the Second—Book the Second. 





II. Magna Testantur Voce per Umpras—(Continued.) 


** Anarchy!” interrupted Danton. ‘* Who causes that, if not 
ou ?” 

Marat did not pause. ‘* Robespierre, Danton, the danger is 
in this mass ot cafes, in this mass of gaming-houses, this mass 
of clubs — Clubs of the Blacks, the Federals, of the Women—the 
Clubs of the Impartialists, which dates from Clermont-Tonnerre, 
and which was the Monarchial Club of 1790, a social circle con- 
ceived by the priest Claude touchet; Club of the Woollen Caps, 
founded by the journalist Prudhomme, et cetera; without count- 
ing your Club of the Jacobins, Robespierre, and your Club of 
the Cordeliers, Daaton. The danger comes from the famine 
which cansed the sack-porter Blin to hang up to the lamp of the 
Hotel de Ville the baker of the Market Palu, Prangois Denis, 
and in the justice which hanged the sack-porter Blin for having 
the baker Denis. The danger is in the paper money which i 
getting almost worthless. In the Rue du Temple an assignat of 
a hundred francs fell to the ground, and a passer-by, a man of 
the people, said, ‘ itis not worth the trouble of picking up.’ 
The stockbrokers and the monopolists—there is the danger. 
You have hoisted the black flag at the Ho el de Ville—a fine ad- 
vance! You arrest Baron Trenck; that is not sufficient. 
I want this old prison intriguer’s neck wrung. You believe that 
you have got out of the difficulty b the President of the 
Convention puts a civic crown on the head of Laberteche, who 
received forty-one sword cuts at Jemappes, and of whom Che- 
nier makes himself the showman? Comedies and juggling ! 
Ab, you will not look at Paris! You seek the danger at a dis- 
tance when it is close at hand. What is the use of your police, 
Robespierre? For you have your spies—Payan at the Com- 
mune—Coflinhall at the Revolutionary Tribunal—David at the 
Committee of General Safety—Couthon at the Committee of 
Pablic Safety. You see [ know all about it. Very well, learn 
this: the danger is over your heads; the danger is under your 
feet; conspiracies—conspiracies—conspiracies! The people of 
the streets read the newspapers to one another and exchange 
nods; six thousand men, without passports, returned emigrants, 
dandies of the Monarchy, are hidden 1m cellars and garrets and 
the wooden galleries of the Palais Royal. People stand in a row 
at the baker’s shops; the women stand in the doorwsys and 
clasp their hands, crying,‘ When shall we have peace?’ You 
may shut yourselves up as close as vou please in the hall of the 
Executive Council, in order to be alone; every word jou speak 
is known, and as a proof, Rebespierre, here are the words you 
spoke last night to Saint-Just--‘ Barbaroux begins to show a 
fat paunch; it will be troublesome to him in his flight.’ Yes; the 
danger is everywhere and above all in the centre. In Paris the 
* Retrogades’ plot, while patriots go barefoot; the aristocrats 
arrested on the 9th of March are set at liberty; the well-to-do 
people’s horses, which ought to be harnessed to the frontier 
cannon spatter mud on us in the streets; a loaf of bread weigh- 
ing four pounds costs three francs twelve sous; the theatres play 
objectionable pieces, and Robespierre will presently have Dan- 
ton guillotined.” 

** Pooh !” said Danton. 

Robespierre was busy over the map. 

‘* What is needed,” cried Marat abruptly, ‘is a dictator. 
Robespierre, you know that I want a dictator.” 

Robespierre raised his head. ‘1 know, Marat; you or me.” 

‘* Myself or you,” said Marat. 

‘ — muttered between his teeth —‘‘ The dictatorship; only 
ry it! 

Marat noticed Danton’s frown. ‘* Stop !” he began again: 
**One last effort. Let us come to some agreement. The situa- 
tion is worth the trouble. Did we not come to an agreement 
for the day of the 3lst of May? The question of harmony is a 
yet more serious one than that of Girondism, which isa question 
of detail. There is truth in what you say; but the trath, the 
whole truth, the real trath, is what I say. in the south, Feder- 
alism: in the west, Royalism; in Paris, the duel of the Conven- 
tion and the Commune; at the frontiers, the retreat of Custine 
and the treason ot Daumouriez. What does all this signify ? Dis- 
memberment. What is necesary tous? Unity. In that lies 
safety; but we must make haste to reach it. Paris must assume 
the government of the Revolution. If we lose an hour, to- 
morrow the Vendeans may be at Orleans, and the Prussians in 
Paris. i grant you this, Danton; I accord you that, Robespierre. 
So be it. Well, the conclusion is—a dictatorship. Let us seize 
the dictatorship, we three who represent the Revolution, We 
are the three heads of Cerberus. Of these three heads, one talks 
that is you, Robespierre; one roars, that is you, Danton.” 

‘* The other bites,” said Danton; ‘‘ that is you, Marat,” 





‘* All three bite,” said Robespierre. 

Lhere was a pause. Then the dialogue, full of dark threats, 
recommenced. 

«Listen, Marat; before marrying people must know each 
other. How did you learn what said yesterday to Saint- 
Just?” 

‘** That is my affair, Robespierre.” 

** Marat !” 

“Itis my duty to enlighten myself, and my business to in- 
form myself.” 

** Marat !” 

‘*T like to know things.” 

** Marat !” 

** Robespierre, I know what you say to Saint-Just, as I know 
what Danton says to Lacroix; as I know what passes on the 
Quay of the T'heatins, at the Hotel Labriffe, the de: where the 
nymphs of the emigration meet; as I know what happens in the 
house of Thilles, near Gonesse, which belongs to Valmerange, 
former administrator of the ports, where formerly Maury and 
Cazales went; where, since then, Sieyes and Vergniaud went, 
and where now some one goes once a week.” In saying ‘‘some 
one,” Marat looked significantly at Danton. 

Danton criec, ‘* If I had two farthings’ worth of power, this 
would be terrible.” 

Marat continued: ‘‘ 1 know what you say, Robespierre, just 
as | knew what was going on in the Temple tower, when they 
fattened Louis HVI. theie, so well that the he-wolf, the she- 
wolf, and the cubs eat up eighty-six b of peaches in the 
month of Septe:.ber alone. During that time the people were 
starving. I know that, as 1 know that Roland was hidden in a 
lodging looking on a back-court, in the Rue de la Harpe; as 1 
kaow that 60) of the pikes of July lith were manufactured by 
Faure, the Duke of Orleans’ locksmith; as I know what they do 
in the house of Madame Saint-Hilaire, Sillery’s dear friend; on 
the days when there is to be a ball, it is old Sillery himselt who 
chalks the floor of the yellow saloon of the Rue Neuve des 
vathurins: Buzot and Kersaint dined there. Saladin dined 
there on the 27th, and with whom, Robespierre? With your 

friend Lasource.” 

** Mere words,” muttered Robespierre. 
friend.” 

And he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘ In the mesntime there are in 
London, eighteen manufactories of falsejassignats.” 

Marat went on in a voice still calm, though it had a slight 
tremulousness that was alarming: ‘* You are the faction of the 
All-Importants! Yes;I know everything, in spite of what Saint 
Just calls ‘ the silence of State’ ”*—— 

Marat emphasised these last words, looked at Roberpierre, 
and continued: 

‘* IT know what is said at your table, the days when Lebas in- 
vites David to come and eat the dinner by his betrothed, Eliza- 
beth Duplaz —your future sister-in-law,fRobespierre. Iam the 
far-seeing eye of the people, and from the bottom of my cave I 
watch. Yes, I see; yes, I hear; yes, I know! Little things con- 
teut you. You admire yourselves. Robespierre poses to be 
gazed at by his Madame de Chalabre, the daughter of that 
Marquis de Chalabre who played whist with Louis XV. the eve- 
ning Damiens was executed. Yes, yes; heads are carried high. 
Saint-Just lives ina cravat. Legendre’s dress is scrupulously 
correct; new frockcoat and white waistcoat, and a shirtfrill to 
make people forget his apron. Robespierre imagines that his- 
tory will be interested to know that he wore an olive-colored 
frock coat a la C.nst tuante, and a sky-blue dresecoat a la Cn- 
vevun. He has his portraits hanging on all the walls of his 
chamber”—— 

Robespierre interrupted him in a voice even more compo ed 
than Marat’s own: ‘‘And you, Marat, have yours in all the 
sewers.” 

‘They continued in a conversational tone, in which the slow- 
ness of their voices, emphasised the violence of the attacks and 
retorts, and added a certain irony to menace. 

‘** Robespierre, you have called those who desired the over- 
throw of thrones ‘ the Don Quixotes of the human race.” 

«* And you, Marat, after the 4th of August, in No. 559 of the 
Friend of the People :ah, I have remembered the number; it 
may be useful !), you demanded that the titles of the nobility 
should be restored to them. You said, ‘A duke is always a 
duke.’ '’ 

‘Robespierre, in the sitting of December 7th, you defended 
the woman Roland against Viard.” 

«Just as my brother defended you, Marat, when you were 
attacked at the Jacobin Ciub. What does that prove? Noth- 
ing !” 

** Robespierre, we know the cabinet of the Tuileries where 
you said to Garat, ‘ I am tired of the Revolution!’"’ 

‘* Marat,” it was here, in this wine-shop, that, on the 29th of 
October, you emraced Barbaroux.” 

a Robespierre, you said to Buzot, ‘The Republic ! what is 
that ?” 

* Marat, it was also in this wine shop that you invited three 
Marseilles suspects to breakfast.” 

‘* Robespierre, you have been yourself escorted by a stout 
fellow from the market, armed with a club.’’ 


** And you, Marat, on the eve of the 10th of August, you asked 
Buzot to help you flee to Marseilles disguised as a jockey.” 

‘* During the September executions you hid yourself, Robes- 
pierre.” 

** And you, Marat, you showed yourself.”’ 

‘* Robespierre, you flung the red cap on the ground.”’ 

‘Yes, when a traitor hoisted it. That which decorates 
Dumonuriez sullies Robespierre.”’ 

** Robespierre, you refused to cover Louis XVI.’s head witha 
veil while Chateauviuex’s soldiers were passing.”’ 

‘* [ did better than veil bis head; I ent it off.’ 

Dant n interposed, but it was like oil flung upon flames 

** Robespierre, Marat,” said he; ** calm yourselves.” 

Marat did not like being named the second. He turned about. 
‘* Wi b what does Danton meddle?” he asked, 

D nton jamped up. 

** With what do I meddle? With this! That we must not 
have fratricide; that there must be no strife between two men 
who serve the people; that it is enough to have a foreign war; 
that it is enough to have a civil war; that it would be too much 
to have a domestic war; that itis I who made the Revolution, 
and I wil not permit it to be spoiled. Now you know what it 
is I meddle with !” 

Marat replied, without rai-ing his voice, ‘‘ You had better be 
getting pour accounts ready.” 

**My accounts !’’ cried Danton. ‘‘ Go ask for them in the 
defiles of Argonne—in Champagne delivered—in Belgium con- 
quered—of the armies where I have already four times offered 
my breast to the musket shots. Go demand them from the 
Place de la Revolution, from the scaffold cf January 21st, from 
the throne flung to the ground, from the guillotine; that 
widow”—— 

Marat interrupted him: ‘‘The guillotine is a virgin; she ex- 
terminate:; she does not give birth.” 

*« Are you sure?” returted Danton. ‘I tell youl will make 





* Lasource is not my 





her fruitful.” 


‘* We shall see,” said Marat. He smiled, 

Danton saw this smile. 

** Marat,” cried he, ‘‘ you are the man that hides; Iam the 
man of the open air and broad day. I hate the life of a reptile. 
It would not suit me to be a woodlouse. You live in a cellar; I 
live in the street. You hold communication with none; who- 
soever passes may see and speak with me.” 

- ** Pretty fellow ! will you mount upto where I live ?” snarled 
arat. 
Then his smile disappeared, and he continued, in a peremp- 

tory tone, ‘* Danton, give an account of the thirty-three thousand 

crowns, ready money, that Montmorin paid you in the King’s 
name under pretext of indemnifying you for your post of solici- 
tor at the Chatelet.” 

‘I was one. of the men of the 14th of July,” said Danton, 
haughtily. 

‘+ And the Garde-Meuble ? and the Crown diamonds ?” 

** | was of the 6th of Octuber.”’ 

“* And the thefts of your alter ego, Lacroix, in Belgium f” 

** | was of the 20th June.” 

‘* And the loans to the Montansier ¢ ’ 

** | urged the people on to the return from Varennes.” 

‘‘And the opera-hou-e, built with money that you far- 
nished ?’ 

** T armed the sections of Paris.” 

* And the hundred thousand frances, secret funds of the Minis. 
try of Justice ?” 

‘TI brought about the 10th of August.” 

‘* And the two millio s for the Assembly's secret expenses, of 

which you took a fourth ?” 

‘* T stopped the enemy on their march, and I barred the pas- 

sage to the coalised kings,” 

** You are a rascal !” said Marat. 

Danton was terrible as he rose to his full height, 

“Yes !" cried he. ‘Iam! I sold myself, but I saved the 

world !” 

Robespierre had gone back to biting his nails. As for him, 

he could neither laugh norsmile. The laugh, the lightning— 

of pan and the smile—the sting, of Marat were both wanting 
in him. 

Danton resumed: *‘I am like the ocean, 1 have my ebb and 

flow; at low water my shoals may be seen; at high tide yon may 

see my waves. 

** Your foam,” said Marat. 

‘* My tempest,” said Danton. 

Marat had risen at the same moment as Dan'!on. 

ploded. The snake became suddenly a dragon. 

“Ah! cried he. ‘Ah, Robespierre! Ab, Danton! You 

will not listen tome! Welt, you are ruined; I tell you so. 

Your policy ends in an impossibility to go farther; you have no 

longer an outlet; and you do things which shut every door 

against you, except that of the tomb. ’ ‘ 

“ That is our greatness,” said Danton. 

H shrugged his shoulders, 

Marat continued; ‘‘ Danton, beware. Vergniaud has also a 

wide mouth, thick lips, and frowning eyebrows; Vergniaud is 

pitted too, like Mirabeau and like thee; that did not prevent the 

3lst of May. Ah, you shrug your shoulders! Sometimes a 

shrug of the shoulders makes the head fall. Danton, I tell thee 

that big voice, that loose cravat, those top-boots, those little 
suppers, those great pockets—all those things which concern 

Louisette.” 

Louisette was Marat’s pet name for the guillotine. 

He paused: 

** And as for thee, Robespierre, thou ari a Moderate, but that 

will serve nothing. Go on—powder thyself, dress thy hair, 

brush thy clothes, play the -vulgar coxcomb, have clean linen, 
keep curled and frizzled and bedizened; nonw the tess thou wilt 
go to the Place de la Greve !_ Read Brunswick's proclamation ! 

‘Thou wilt yet no better treatment than that ofthe regicide 

Uamiens! Fine as thou art, thou wilt be dragged at the tails of 

four horses.” 

“ Mouthpiece of Coblenz !” said Robespierre between his 
teeth. 

** Lam the mouthpiece of nothing ~I am the cry of the whole, 

Robespierre. 

‘*Ah, you are young, you! How old art thou, Danton ? 

Four-and-thirty. How old art thou, Robespierre ? Thirty-three. 

Well, I—I have lived always! I am the impersonation of human 

misery—l have lived six thousand years.” 

« That is true,” retorted Danton. ‘ For six thousand years 

Cain has been preserved in hatred, like the toad in a rock; the 

rock breaks, Cain springs out among men, and is called Marat.” 

“Danton !” cried Marat, and a livii glare illuminated his 

eyes. * 

** Well, what ?’ asked Danton. 

‘Thus these three terrible men conversed. 

It was a quarrel of thanderbolts ! 


Il.—A Stirring or tux Inmost Nerves, 


There was a pause in the dialogue; these Titans withdrew for 
a moment each into his own reflections. 
Lions dread hydras. Robespierre had grown very pale, and 
Danton very red. A shudder ran through the frames of both. 
The wild-beast glare of Marat’s eyes had died out; a calm, 
colid and imperious, settled again on the face of this man, dread- 
ed by his formidable associates. : 
Danton felt himself conquered, bat he would not yield. He 
resumed: : : 
“ Marat talks very loud about the dictatorship and unity, but 
he has only one ability—that of breaking to pieces.” 
Robespierre parted his thin lips, and said: ‘* As for me, Tam 
of the opinion of Anacharsis Clootz, 1 say—Neither Roland nor 
Marat.” 
‘© and I,” replied Manat, ‘I say—Neither Danton nor Robes- 
ierre.” 
F He regarded both fixedly, and added: ‘ Let me give you ad- 
vice, Danton. You are in love, you think of marrying again; do 
not meddle any more with politics—be wise.” : 
And moving backward a step to«ards the door as if to go out, 
he made them a sinister salute. and said, ‘* Adieu, gentlemen.” 
Danton and Robespierre shuddered. At this instant a voice 
came from the far end of the room, saying, ‘‘ You are wrong, 
Marat.’’ 
All three turned round. During Marat’s explosion, some one 
had entered unperceived by the door at the end of the room. 
“Is it you, Citizen Cimourdain ? asked Marat. ‘‘ Good day. 
It was indeed Cimourdain. 
“« | say you are wrong, Marat,” he repeated. : 
Marat turned green, which was his way of growing pale. 
*«* You are useful, but Robezpierre and Danton are necessary. 
Why threaten them? Union, union, citizens ! The people ex- 
ect unity.” 
‘ This a acted like a dash of cold water, and, like the 
arrival of a stranger during a family quarrel, it calmed the sur- 
face, if not the depths. 
[To be continued in our next.| 
a This translation is printed by the permission of HarPEs 
& Broruers, who have published the story complete, 

















































He also ex- 
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Burnt Wings. 
Bx Guy Rostyrn. 


How deep a life has love! Three years of pain 
ve not aroused me from my overthrow; 
Three summers washed with show’rs of scented rain— 
Three winters whitened with the si'ent snow, 
Have left me comfortless and like to one 
Who stands half conscious in a crowded street, 
And seeking for his mem'ry that is gone, 
Forgets the purpose that should guide his feet. 
oO where is Pity, that a maid should say 
Sweet things unfelt and blight a life in play ? 


And where is Reason, that a man should cling 
To dead dreams and delusions of his youth; 
Is life so small that I may only sing 
_One song, and die because of one untruth ? 
No, Iam young in God's great wilderness 
Of beauties; why then faint upon the brink ? 
I will go forward for new happiness, 
And in the search forget the broken link. 
Forget ? 1 do forget myself indeed, 
To think that Reason shoul have pow’r to plead. 
On such a quest how find Promethean sparks, 
With passions locked up and the gold key lost ? 
I should mistake all weathercocks for larks, 
And meadow mist of summer morn for frost. 
I cannot bid one half my heart be still, 
And if I could, it is not in my power; 
A maid to gratify her own sweet will, 
Asked for my love to wear it as a flower— 
O what a hope of joy! What need to say 
I gave it, and she flung the thing away. 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SACRIFICE AVERTED. 

The Sergeant did not reply a single word to Captain 
Hawkins’s instructions, but darted off, first on his hands 
and knees, and then, springing to his feet, he flew, ra- 
“her thanran, down the passage to the great hall. 

“Guard the entrance securely,” said one of the 
priests. 

The Sepoys, with ferocious pleasure, fixed their bay- 
onets, and stood ready to resist all comers. 

“Now, brother,” added the Brahmin to the other, 
who, gravely nodding his head, brought forth a small 
bag from behind the idol, from which he took a broad- 
bladed knife. 

The Mahomedan girl uttered shriek upon shriek. 

A ferocious Sepoy darted forward, and twined his 











“ A guard to the door!” shouted the Captain. “A 
couple of men, Sergeant! Shoot or bayonet, whoever at-| mother—all! I am alone, with no one in all the world 


tempts to pass!” 
“ All right, your honor !” 


soldiers bound his hands behind him with their belts. 


now, as he cried— 

“Take him out! Take him outside !” 
“Yes, yourhonor! And—and “ 
*¢ Shoot him!” 

“ Yes, your honor!” 





the Sergeant returned, 

“ That’s done, your honor ! 
dead ?” 

“No, no!” 

“ Why, she is but a child, sir! 
ruffians !” 

“ Bloodthirsty indeed! 
geant ! 


to do with her better than I shall.” 


great hall of the rock temple, saying— 
“ Ladies, here is a present for you!” 


ing and sound of con 


eneral agitation among them all. 
“Don’t be alarmed !” added the Captain. 


Brahmins !” 


“T daresay she is no better than she should be!” 





large hand in her fair hair, and tried to force her head 
— 80 as to expose her neck to the Brahmin with the 
nife. 

Captain Hawkins could bear no more. Had he felt 
that he must be alone all through the fearful struggle 
that must ensue, he would have plunged into the midst 
ot them to save that sweet, delicate young girl from such 
a death. 

“ Hold!” he cried, with a voice that echoed through 
the place, and seemed to paralyze every one in the un- 
hallowed temple. ‘ Hold! incarnate fiends!” 

His revolver was in his hand, and the first bullet from 
it hit the ruffian who had hold of the young Mahomedan 
gin! by the hair, and sunk deep into his brain. The 
eelings of the young officer were too much excited, to 
permit him to stay where he was, and fire at the mis- 
creant throng; but, thrusting his revolver back into his 
belt, he vaulted over the rocky breastwork in front of 
him ; and, sword in hand, rushed at the Brahmin with 
the knife. 

The Brahmin was a tall and powerful man, and he 
made a lunge at the heart of the young officer, which, 
but that his thick, buff pistol-belt turned the point aside, 
would have terminated his career at once. 

“* Death to the Feringhee !” shrieked the priest. 

That was his last shriek, for the sword of the Captain 
cleft him to the very eyes. 

The Sepoys, however, seeing that there was but one 
man, made a rush towards him as soon as they recover- 
ed from the first shock of their amazement; but, as they 
were upon the point of reaching him, Captain Hawkins 
— a loud shout from the Sergeant, who cried to 

im—- 

“Stoop, your honor !—stoop, your honor, till we gi 
them a mT 6 si ial 

Captain Hawkins understood the Sergeant’s tactics in 
a moment, and, clasping the young Mahomedan girl in 
his arms, he flung himself on the floor with her. 

“Fire!” cried the Sergeant. 

A volley of musketry, on the instant, resounded 
through the place. 

The cries of the Sepoys, and the curses of the Brah- 
min, sounded through the smoke, and mingled with the 
ring of the ramrods of the soldiers as they reloaded. 

“ Fire !” again cried the Sergeant; and another vol- 
ley rang through the temple. 


good indeed !” 
Bessie 


ward, exclaiming— 

“ And they have killed her !” 

“T trust not, Miss Hope. I don’t think they had 
chance to do that. 
fainted.” 

«* Water !—water!” cried Bessie. 
her !—help her! 
the whole human race are kin!” 

not a trump, Adrian !” 

“She is,” said Adrian—“ she is all that—that——” 


sure to hear her whom he loved praised. 


and looking timidly about her. 


preserver ! 
and ever ?” 


embrace. Don’t think of it, at all. 


Brahmin, who would have made a sacrifice of you.” 


fan, and placed 


suppose ?”” 


“ Forward, my boys!” then shcuted the Sergeant; and |said Cwsar. 


as the Captain sprung to his feet, and lifted the young 
girl in his arms, he tound himself surrounded by the sol- 
diers, and that the victory was won. Some h 
of the Sepoy guard lay oa the floor with the dead Brah- 
min; but the other priest of the hideous temple was no- 


an indignant toss of the head. 
alf-dozen |children of nature, she could behave with propriety.” 


young Mah i 
sii: tices young omedan girl from a 


The Captain gently disenga 





* And what is your name, my dear?” 


There was a flush upon the face of Captaia Hawkins 


The alarm of the party in the rock temple at the fir- 

ict so close to them, had been great; | Hawkins. 
and now that the Captain, with all the hurry of the re- 
cent tumult in his manner, burst in upon them, with 1 tadh 
what looked certainly more like a dead body than any-|do not veil; so cast aside that notion, and remain with 
thing else, Miss Flint uttered a scream, and there wasa|them. Can you tell me the name of the station, at 


“Don’t bring the creature here!” cried Miss Flint. 


“ Butif she is as good, my dear madam,” said Cap- 
tain Hawkins, “I think that will be sufficient; and, at 
all events, if she is as good as she is beautiful, she is|that dear and love are not fit expressions to be used to 


As he spoke, the young officer laid the still form of 
the young creature on the floor of the temple; and when | Czsar. 


My impression is that she has|this young girl. 


“ Oh, mother, help | old European fashions. 
She is not one of us, by creed or by| world.” 
country, but she is helpless and in need of aid, and then 


“ By Jove,” said Cesar,“ if that girl Bessie Hope is 


“ Why, billoa! what a color you have all of a sudden !” 
added Ciesar, as the young Lieutenant flushed with plea-| ment of points of female etiquette now, called for the 


‘‘ Be not alarmed,” said Bessie; “ you are safe now !” 
Tears gushed to the eyes of the young girl ; asshe/sent out as scouts, to reconnoitre the route from the 
happened to see Captain Hawkins she sprung from the| entrance to the temple, and they reported that all was 
stone floor of the temple, and from Bessie’s lap, on 
which her fair head was lying, and flinging her arm|they thought that there was a strange reddish light 
around the Captain’s neck, she cried, “* My friend, my 
Oh, how shall I thank and bless you, ever 


“Don’t think of it,” said Captain Hawkins, who} the temple. 
felt rather embarrassed at the hasty character of the | aspect of the heavens in the quarter that had attracted 
I am only too|the attention of the Sergeant ; and as even in the few 
happy to have been the means of saving you from the |moments that he looked at it the intensity of the red 


it open before her eyes. “Ij)to the inner part of the temple. 
never did see such bold, shameless conduct. To 
be hugging a he creature like that, and before|ladies; but at present we have no resource but to go 
everybody, too! This is Indian manners and morals, I} on foot.” 


“Zeelook. Ah, they are all killed! Father— 
to love me now, but you.” 


“Really,” cried Miss Flint, “this is abominable. 


“ Look behind the idol. I saw some one go that way !”’| Ladies, are you going to sit still and hear such things.” 
The Sergeant darted in the direction pointed out by 
his officer; and, in a moment, dragged out the other|led the girl to the midst of the little party as she said, 
priest, who had flown there for shelter from the bullets; 
he made adesperate effort to escape, but a couple of| with us. 


The others smiled slightly, and Bessie Hope gently 


“ We will all love you, if you will share our fortune 
We are but fugitives ourselves ; but such 
protection as we can give you, shall be yours freely.” 

The young creature hurriedly embraced and kissed 
Bessie on each cheek, but it was plain that she had 
eyes and ears for little else but Captain Hawkins. 
They gave her refreshment, for she was half-famished; 
and then, in answer to their inquiries, she said, in a 
soft, lute-like voice, “Oh, we were too happy when 


The Brahmin uttered a howl as he was dragged into|this dreaded war broke out ; and the Englisn officers 
the open air. The report of a couple of muskets in an-|had been kind to my poor father, when the Brahmins 
other moment echoed through the neighboring wood, and | sought his life ; so I went to warn them, that the bad 


men were consulting over their destruction, and when 


Is the poor young thing|[ returned, my home was a pyramid of fire, and my 


kindred murdered. The Sepoys seized me and brought 
me to the odious temple, where Allah is unknown, and 


What bloodthirsty | the Prophet a scoff. You rescued me, dear one!” 


Again she flew to the side of the Captain, and clasp- 


Post a sentinel here, Ser-|ing both her arms round one of his, she laid her head 
I will take this poor young creature, whoseems| gently upon his shoulder, with a sigh of joy. 
to have fainted, to the ladies: they will understand what 


“ Tlow dare 


“ Creature, hussey !” cried Miss Flint. 
I wonder at such unblushing conduct. Of 


you? 


In the excitement of the moment, Captain Hawkins| course, you guess he is a single man, and think you 
never felt the slight weight of the young Mahomedan 
girl, but vaulted with her over the rocky breastwork; 
and hurrying down the passage, he appeared in the|they could not resist, followed this speech, and the 


will get settled ?” ; 
A peal of laughter from the whole party, which 


Mahomedan girl shrunk back, saying faintly, “Ah, 
what have I done ?” 

“Nothing, my dear, good Zeelook,” said Captain 
“ Nothing at all.” 
“ Ah, yes. Iam unveiled before men.” 
“Never mind that. You see that the English ladies 


which you warned the English officers of the approach 


“It is only | of the Sepoys ?” 
a young Mahomedan girl, that I have rescued from the 


“Oh, yes, love. It is called Audab.” 

“Ah! that is on the road to Agra. If there is a 
force there, we cannot do better than try to join it.” 

“ Captain Hannibal Hawkins !” cried Miss Flint. 

“ Madam.” 

“Will you explain to your heathen, if you please, 


single men !”’ 
“Don’t you do any such thing, Hannibal,” laughed 
“Tf only wish she would call me such names. 


ope saw the pale face, and the delicately-beau-| My ears tingle to hear them from her pretty lips.” 
tiful features, so pale and wan, as though death had in- 
deed set up his sole dominion there, she rushed for-| distance from me.” 


“Sir,” added Miss Flint; “please to increase your 


“With pleasure, madam.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Captain Hawkins; “don’t let us 
a| quarrel about the artless expressions of gratitude of 
She associates no shadow of harm by 
such terms, and we must not judge her by our own 
I would not check her for the 


“Nor I!” said Bessie Hope, kissing her. 

“Nor I!” said Mrs, Fletcher. 

Even Mr. Hope joined in the general exculpation of 
the poor Mahomedan girl; and only Mrs. Hawkins 
looked a little doubtful on the subject. 

More important matters, however, than the settle- 


attention of the party. The day was sinking, and a 


By this time, however, all question as to whether the|dim twilight was gathering in the valleys, so that if 
young Mussulman girl was dead or alive was set at rest| they did not intend—which assuredly they did not— 
by her opening a pair of the loveliest eyes in the world,|to take up their quarters for the night in the rock 


temple, it was time to think of moving. 
A couple of the soldiers, with the Sergeant, were 


still, only in one quarter of the sky, over the tree-tops, 
which was not altogether natural. 
“It is likely enough some conflagration,” said the 


Captain, as he stepped to the open space in front of 
From thence he himself saw the strange 


glare altered several times, he no longer had any 


“Well, I am sure,” said the Hon. Miss Flint, as she| doubt but that it was a large fire of some sort. 
produced from some hidden recess of a pocket, a large 


“It is time now to march,” he said, as he returned 
“Let us hope that 
we soon find some means of enabling you all to ride, 


They cheerfully rose, and prepared fora night’s march 


“She is a child of nature, my dear, Miss Flint,”| in direction of Cawnpore, to which they still directed 


their hopés, in the full belief that there was a_ suffi- 


“ A child of a fiddlestick, sir !” said Miss Flint, with| ciently strong British force thereto hold the place. In 
“If she were twenty |a few minutes they all quitted the rock temple, which 


had been to them a most welcome place of shelter, 


the arms of the|/ and commenced the march. 
ut him, as he said, 


The Captain went forward himself, with two of the 
soldiers a8 a sort of advanced guard, and the main 
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body of the party, with the exception of a rear guard 

of two others of the soldiers, and the Corporal, fol- 

lowed at about a hundred and fifty paces distant. 
The cessation of what may be properly called day- 


the night was about as dark as it would be in that far 


] 


passed several groups, sent dark shadows across their | fect. 
path. <A soft, delicious stillness was in the air, and the] “That will 


silence was only broken by the drowsy hum of some jattack us again. The have had enough of us. Let us 
of the insect tribe, whose habits are altogether noc-}resume our march.” 


turnal. 


the jackal, and then some large bird of prey passed 


wings in the night air. 
Captain Hawkins had, in addition to the watch- 


rousing some enemy, to be continually peering about |drawn sword 
him to make sure that he was on the right path. 
Once before—but it was some years ago—he had rid-|friends ?” 
den from Delhi to Cawnpore, and he thought he 
should be able to track the way again with certainty, 


more than once or twice. self of both 


** Halt,” he said suddenly, “ we are close to a vil-|fired them right at the head of the Captain, and then, " - aap oul 
lage here, which I recollect; and we ought to pass|by the pressure of his knees, wheeling round his horse, |T!P SISTERS AND ZEELOOK.~THKE  STREA 


through it, although whether it will be prudent or not |while he lay 
Tean scarcely say. Cesar ! Cvesar ! Come here.” 
“What is it ?” him. 
“Do you know the village close to here ?” 


it, for if we don’t, we shall deviate into some low, 
marshy ground, which on drained strips, is planted 


and rice-field, we may wander about for hours.” 
“Then you think we should push or ?” 
“Oh, yes ; at once.” 
“Forward, then! I still lead the way. We may 


on all.” 
This was done; and, in addition to the silence uf the 


soon among the wretched huts of which the village 
was composed. 


through the village without some little noise—as they |kins, which 


expected, a door suddenly opened, and a man as sud-|so his foot caught in a projecting branch from one of|led him along. 
denly appeared at it, with a torch of resinous wood in|the trees, and he stumbled to his knees. 


his hand, which at once sent a bright, flickering glare 
upon the whole party. 


the houses as soon as you all can.” and, hitting 
They all quickened their steps, and then a bright |his horse. 
flare of light suddenly shot from a heap of dry grass, 


serve as a kind of beacon. 


rapid succession. 
Whether this was merely an attack for the sake of 


moment he had no means of deciding. He, therefore, 
still pushed on, till getting clear of the village he} “Iam hap 
came upon a number of logs of trees, lying across the |her eyes. “ 
roadway in such a fashion that it would have been 
quite out of the question for any carriage to have ef- 


“ Now,” said the Captain, “all ready ?” 
“Ready, sir,” said the Sergeant. 

“Aim low, my men. Fire !” 
The volley fell into the very thick of therabble rout,| I understand, sir.” 
light is quick in India, and by the time they had |every bullet told once, if not twice. Roaring cries of 
reached a quarter of a mile from the rock temple the|pain arose, and the torches were flung aside, and a 
large lustrous stars shone out sweetly from the deep, | general retreat ensued, which, in a few moments, left 
blue sky. The moon would not rise until late, so that |not a living enemy upon the field. Some dark objects 


ying in the roadway, though, sufficiently testified to) sultory fire on the Sepoys, assisted by Casar and his 
clime, and the banyan trees, of which they met and|the fact that the volley had not been without its ef- 


“ Hold,” said Lieutenant Adrian. “ [hear the tramp] wood. 
Once only, in the distance, they heard the ery of |of horse’s feet. Ah! who and what is that ?” 


A single horseman galloped up to within twenty feet} but amateur gunners, fired their first round shot, and 
over the heads of the party, flapping its long, heavy |of the logs of trees by which the road was barred, and 
dim as the night light was, there was no mistaking the| up a cheer, and by the flame of their torches they 
fact of his being a Sepoy cavalry man. His accoutre-|saw the party of English soldiers and fugitives crouch- 
fulness which was necessary to be kept up, for fear of |ments glittered faintly, and they could see that his 


“Ho, Sahibs !” he cried. “ Whither fly you from]logs alarmed them so much that they hesitated to ad- 


“ What regiment ?” said Captain Hawkins, sternly.| anticipating a warm reception if they ventured on an- 
“That,” replied the Sepoy soldier; and having un-| other charge. 
but still he had a doubt if he were quite right or not, |observed by the party behind the trees, possessed him- 


gallop before any one could find time toact against 


“ That’s a close touch,” said Captain Hawkins, as he|adroitly left the little entrenchment of logs followed 
Cesar glanced about him and then replied, “To be|dabbed up some blood from his cheek, in which a bul-]|Captain Hawkins through the wood. As they went, 
sure Ido. I know it now. We must march through |let had made a furrow about skin deep. 
“ Are you hit, Hannibal ?” said Cesar. . . 
“Well, I hardly know yet, but I think it’s all right. and further out of hearing of the Sepoys, a smothered 
with rice; and if once we get into the water-channels|Hang the fellow, he did it cleverly enough.” 
“Cavalry ! Cavalry!” cried i 
“They are upon us!” 
“Not yet, I think,” shouted the Captain. . 0 ‘ 
With a tramp that shook the ground, a troop of re-] times, our friends were nearly half a mile from the 
pass through the village unobserved. Advise silence]volted cavalry, probably on their route from some] spot, and they found that the wood suddenly closed, 
out-station to Delhi, charged up to the logs, no doubt|and they were close to the banks of a little stream 
thinking them a trifling obstruction, and they would which wound its way lazily between one high bank and 
party, they trod as lightly as they could, and were |soon sabre the small English party. 7 : : 
“ Fire !” cried the Captain again; and the volley|the water, being the opposite to that on which they 
checked the horsemen in full career, with the excep-| stood. 
Notwithstanding all their cdution—though it was|tion of three, 


impossible that a party of such numbers could pass | gantic Sepoy, made a ferocious cut at Captain Haw- bringing the cavalry horses with them, although oue 


Again the Sepoy raised his sword and uttered a wild] to be wonderfully bright, aud they guessed that the 
shout of triumph, when a shot came right over the} moon was near to Its rising, 
* Quick, march !” cried the Captain. “ Get clear of |shoulders of the Captain, as he was struggling to rise, 


The other two cavalry men were quickly disposed of \ i 
which had evidently been set light to that it might|by the soldiers, and the three horses were seized at] homedan girl was brought forward by Bessie Hope, as 
A shout of some fifty or]once, as spoils of war. The Captain struggled now|she said, “Zeelook knows the place well, she says, and 
sixty voices rung through the air, and just as the Cap-|to his feet, half stunned by the blow that the Se-|can guide us.” 
tain, who had flown to the rear, got his party past the|poy’s sword had given him as _ it beat down his guard, 
last hovel in the village, shots began to be fired in]and then called ont, “Who fired that shot? Who 
killed the fellow ? " oo 
“ Ah, I was near you 2” said the Mahomedan girl,| then across the high road to Agra again. 
plunder on the part of the villagers, or they had any |as she crouched at his feet with his own revolver in ‘ : 
of the revolted Sepoys at hand, was a point on which |her hand, which he recollected he had placed close be-| “And now each of these troop-horses will easily carry 
Captain Hawkins felt some anxiety, but which at the|hind him on one of the fallen trees. 
* And you saved me ?” ; : ] . 
ny !” she replied, as the tears flowed from] around she saw that there were six ladies without her. 
he 


that I must not embrace you—but I can defend you.”| Zeelook—that is, you and }. When you have ridden 
“My dear Zeelook, I love you, though, and all the} some way you will alight, and I will ride. 


| caps; and bestrew them. about the logs and branches, 
iso as to look in the uncertain light, like men lying 


| hidden. 















































The Captain flew to where the ladies were cower- 
ing down in alarm, and got them to display a few 
shawls and spare clothing upon the trunks of the fell- 
ed trees. The Sergeant and three men kept up a de- 


father, uutil the Captain said, in a low but distinct 
voice, “Stoop now, all of you, and follow me.” 

The firing ceased, and stooping so low that they 
could not be readily seen behind the breastwork of 
logs, they all passed, to the right, into the little 


do,” said the Captain. “They will not 
’ Pp ’ 


It was at this moment that the Sepoys, who were 
it fell crashing amid the logs. They then tried to get 


ing down amid the logs. Again and again they load- 


was in his hand. ed and fired, but the stillness and silence among the 


vance, and the cavalry manifestly hung back, fully 





his pistol holsters, one in each hand, he CHAPTER XVIL 
ESCAPE. 

Treading almost in each other’s footsteps, and pre- 

serving a complete silence, the party who had so 


quite flat on his back, he was off at a 





they heard the cannonade going on at their abandon- 
ed position ; and at times, now, as they got further 


laugh would come from one of the soldiers at the 
ieutenant Adrian} thought of the successful ruse that had been played 
upon their foes. 

By the time the gun had been fired about a dozen 


one low one—the low one, which was nearly laved by 


who leaped over the logs. One, a gi-| With no small difficulty they had succeeded in 


with difficulty he parried; but in doing] of them was badly wounded, and bled much as they 
On emerging from the trees, the night sky appeared 
“ Now, brother, where are we ?” said the Captain ; 
the savage in the face, hurled him from| “for I confess that I am out of my latitude.” 


“ And I,” said Cesar. 
There was a pause of irresolution; and then the Ma- 


“That is providential !” exclaimed the Captain. 
“Yes,” said the girl. “The stream is named the 
Jeed, and it runs through a valley here at hand, and 


“That will do, my dear Zeelook,” said the Captain. 


two ladies, and that will do for six of you.” 
“Tecan walk,” said Zeelook, as with a rapid glance 


y tell me I must not say I love you—|_ “ Oh!” said Bessie, “we will take it by turns, dear 


fecteda passage; and, indeed, good horsemen could {world, and all the old maids in it, shall not prevent me 


hardly have picked their way through the intricacies 
of the obstruction. 


That these newly-felled trees were there placed, for 


from saying so, and embracing you !” 
As he spoke, he caught the young girl in his arms, 
and kissed her cheek. She trembled like a frightened 


she spoke. 


“You first,” said the girl, kissing Bessie’s hand as 


“No, I am far from tired.” 
“Settle it among you,” said the Captain,as he macie 








the express purpose of obstructing the flight of fugi- 
tives in vehicles, there could be little or no doubt, but 





a gol defence in another. 
~ Halt!" he cried, as he brought his party to the 


will do! Now where is the enemy ?” 
So admirable was the disposition of the Captain, that 





fairly and securely entrenched. \do ?” 


The villagers, with torches, came yelling on; wani The Sepoys crowded round the gun with blazing family, by whom you have been a page oH 
when they got near to the logs, they fired several mus-|torches, and such shouts of exultation, that it was guest, be so good as to speak a little — charitably 
kets at the fugitives. A ball slightly touched the Ser | pretty clear what their opinion was of its efficacy.|of this young lady, to whom I owe my life: 

‘Close to the side of the wood was the little copse 
“Wait a moment! The road narrows hereabouts! from which the trees had been cut to stop the road; 7 hxsonlage Be ke ace 
and as the Captain glanced around him, he thought] you want to bring the niggers down on us by that 
Seareely anticipating resistance from so small a that there they would be better protected from the hubaboo ? 


geant, who said, “ Shall we give them a volley, sir? 
They will be closer directly.” 


party, the villagers, to the number of about a hun horsemen. 


dred, came rushing on in a wild disorderly throng, whispered in his ear, “Sergeant, keep up a fire from!try by a court martial, ——— er you may call it, 
brandishing knives and tulwars, while those who had these logs in front, so as to shroud us a little with the | this insolent common = c "] ! 
smoke, and let your men take take off their jackets and| Hush madam !—hush! 


muskets loaded and fired as auickly as they could, 


bird; but before another word could be spoken, or|as skillful preparations as he could for the comfort 
Miss Flint could express her disapprobation of the|of the other ladies on the cavalry horses; and when 
the Captain, with a military eye, saw at once, that if |Captain’s conduct, the Sergeant called out, “We must all were mounted but Zeelook, and Bessie, and Miss 
they were an obstruction in one respect, they formed |evacuate the position, your honor. Look what they] Flint, and latter said, “No, sir! No, Captain Hanni- 
are at now !” , : : : 
The Captain did look, and a pang of dismay came|pled heathens! If Miss Hope rides, I will; but let 
logs. “We won't be hunted a mile or two by the|across his heart as he now saw the Sepoys dragging up| the creature get down. 
rabble of a village. Tere, my men, just place some of |a gun, which, although by its size probably only a ; : . ‘ oie 
these lighter trunks of trees one on the other. That|nine-pounder, yet would, if sufficiently served, soon|to speak, Bessie had prevailed upon Zeelook to ride 
play havoc with their little entrenchment. . | 2 
“ Heaven help us now !” said the Captain ; “ but we] her light weight, had placed her on the horse. 
in a few minutes, by the aid of the logs, he was pretty must be off! Cavalry and artillery, what are we to 



















bal Hawkins, I do not choose to ride with unprinci- 


The fact was that, at the moment Miss Flint began 
first, and Captain Hawkins, making nothing at all of 
“ Miss Flint,” he said, “I do not want to quarrel 


with a lady; but if you have any regard for me or my 


” 


“Lady 2” shrieked Miss Flint. i : 
“Arrah, thin, ma’am,” said an Irish soldier, “do 





He caught the Sergeant by the arm, and| “Sir,” said Miss Flint, “will you be so good as to 


Silence in the ranks} 
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Nay, Zeelook, sit still! All is well! Miss Hope is 
not ashamed to ride with you, nor I to hold your 
bridle, and be your guard. Come, Miss Hope, since 
our friend Miss Flint chooses a longer march, allow 
me.” . 

The Captain lifted Bessie Hope to the saddle, and 
then Bessie said, “Miss Flint, I will alight as soon as 
you please to ride.” 

To this obliging offer Miss Flint only replied by an 
indignant toss of the head, and a jerk of her aristo- 
cratic nose, as if she were intent upon performing the 
juggling feat of which some little dogs are so proud 
—namely, of jerking a piece of meat off the end of 
their noses, and then catching it in their mouths be- 
fore it has time to gravitate to the earth. 

“ Now, in the name of heaven, let us go,” said the 
Captain; “for the gun has ceased firing, and our ene- 
mies cannot be very far off.” 

The road by the banks of the stream was broken 
and irregular, and the horses trod uneasily. The Cap- 
tain, leading the horse on which was Bessie Hope and 
Zeelook, took the lead, and that which was ridden by 
Mrs. Fletcher and her mother followed immediately 
under the care and guidance of Lieutenant Adrian, 
Little did this party of sad and anxious fugitives sus- 
pect the catastrophe that was at hand. 

They passed on till they suddenly turned the corner 
of the wood through which they had passed, and then, 
to their surprise and horror, a blaze of light from 
blue lights and torches flashed upon them and a roar of 
voices broke their ears. 

They were in the actual presence of some two thou- 
sand Sepoys, at the head of whom was some high na- 
tive chief, or one of the royal family of Delhi, in a 
magnificent howdah, on the back of an elephant, the 
superb trappings of which swept the ground. 

‘he Sepoy force,and our little party of adventurers, 
seemed to be for the moment equally surprised at the 
sight of each other; and there was a shout of gratifi- 
cation on the one side and sighs of despair on the 
other. 

“Lost! lost !” said the Captain,as he recoiled a step; 
and intuitively, rather than from any expectation of 
escaping, strove to back the horse he was leading into 
the wood again; but the other, so close behind it, re- 


“Annie! Annie! Is that you 
“Yes! Oh, yes! Ihave saved my dear one!” 
“ Alas! Are we alone ?” 
“T know not! Bessie! Bessie ! Do you hear those 
awful sounds! Oh, sister, let us pray, for surely our 
last hour has come. Ilow can we, two helpless fe- 
males, hope to escape alone through this fearful Jand ?” 

“Who shall say?’ replied Bessie. “God is with 
us, and the life he has given us we are bound to pre- 
serve as best we may. On, sister, on !” 

[To be continued in our next.) 


” 





(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
THE WHITE CAP. 


(Continued from our last.] 

Hugh’s agreeable speculations as to his company 
were disappointed. Nobody supped except himself. 
There were two places laid, but the little gray woman 
came in and motioned to the young man to begin, and 
Hugh sat down to a solitary meal. The gray woman 
was in and out of the room attending to his wants, 
with the greatest kindness and assiduity, but wheney- 
er he had attempted to speak she smilingly faced a 
finger on her lips and pointed to the adjoining room. 
What she meant he could not conceive, but meanwhile 
he went on with his meal and did ample justice to the 
excellent food that was set before him, in white sowp- 
ieresymarinieres, and fruit dishes and hot plates, all 
of foreign and unusual shape. An omelette came in 
leaping in the dish ; there was even a slice of melon 
and some champagne in a long necked bottle. Hugh 
finished off one dish after another, not a little sur- 
prised and amused by his adventure, and looking often 
to the door in hopes of seeing it open. When he had 
quite done, the little housekeeper came creeping in 
once more in her list slippers, carrying a little tray 
with coffee and with liqueurs. Then she crossed and 
softly opened the door into the adjoining room, and the 
mystery was explained. Hugh saw a large and well- 
furnished dsawing-room. A lamp burnt dimly in one 
corner, casting its circling green light all round about. 
The rays fell upon polished floors and furniture of an- 
cient date. There were book-cases and cabinets, brass 
locks and shadows; an old looking-glass repeating the 





sisted the movement, and all was confusion in the 
little cavaleade. 

Screams burst from the lips of Mrs. Hawkins and 
Mrs. Hope, and Mrs, Fletcher, the latter of whom 
strove to jump from the horse, and fly with her little 
one for security into the woods, or anywhere tha; 
would take her from the gaze of the Sepoys. 

The Sergeant, without waiting for orders, gave th 
word to his men to fire, which, in the face of such a 
force, was useless, if not imprudent; for the rebellion 
was but at its beginning, and it was scarcely yet 
known what sort of treatment British prisoners might 
expect in the hands of the Sepoy princes, of which 
his man on the elephant seemed to be one of high 
rank, 

The discharge of the soldiers’ muskets into the thick 
of the Sepoy force, however, brought matters to a cli- 
max, Several guns were fired on the English party 
in return, and one struck Mr. Hawkins in the breast, 
and he fell with a deep groan. Another killed the 
Sergeant; and then, as if in obedience to an order 
from the leader on the elephant, the firing ceased, and 
a rush of some fifty Sepoys, armed with tulwars, was 
made at the little party. There was-a clash of swords, 
shouts and cries for a few seconds; and of 
course the issue of such a contest could not be doubt- 
ful. All passed with the rapidity of some feverish 
dream, and Bessie Hope found herself still on the 
horse after it had taken a fearful leap into the middle 
of the stream that ran close at hand. 

It was the Mahomedan girl who held the horse’s 
bridle, who urged the animal forward. 

“On ton!” she cried. “Oh, do not speak! 
may yet be saved! On! on! 
life !” 

“ My sister ! 
sobbed Bessie. 

“They follow! Allis well! Oh, no, no! He is 
lost, and I live! I cannot abandon him! Farewell !” 

The young girl slipped from the saddle, and Bessie 
Hope heard a splash in the stream as she alighted in it. 

“No, no!” cried Bessie. “Oh, stay with us— 
stay |” 

t was too late, if the exhortation had had a chance 
of being effectual. Zeelook was gone, but Bessie, us 
the horse she was on splashed through the stream, heard 
the snorting and rapid swimming of another close at 
hand to her. The fact was, that with the following 
or imitative power, which is so strongly developed in 
animals,the horse that was close to that ridden by Bes- 
sie and the young Mahomedan girl had leaped into 
the stream after its companion, but it only had one 
— beg Hawkins had, in the first terror of 

1e attack of the Sepoy force, sprang screami 
ae poy force, sprang screaming to the 
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Hold fast for your 


Oh, God, my sister and the child !”, 


scene; an ancient bureau, open and heaped with paper, 
against the wall. The windows were still closed and 
safely barred against the storm. On one side of the 
table stood a great arm-chair, and in the chair reclined 
a sleeping figure. The housekeeper crept with a noise- 
less tread across the room; behind the nodding head 
she gently placed a pillow, and then returned as swiftly 
as she had entered. But Hugh had time to see his 
hostess. The light fell full upon Mlle. De Latouche’s 
profile. Even in her sleep she seemed to hold her own, 
and to reign from her slumbers. 

When Hugh turned round he found that he was no 
longer alone. A young lady, dressed in white, had 
come in by another door—a beautiful person-——who ad- 
vanced part of the way toward him with an undulating 
movement, and then stopped short, looking back towards 
the door. Hugh thought at first that she was going to 
run away, 

*« Are you there, Mathilde ?” she said; and then the 
little gray woman stepped forward from behind aud 
said something in French, and once more the lady turn- 
ed toward her guest. 

«My aunt has taken her sleeping draught,” said the 
lady ina natural voice. “ We need not be afraid of 
awakening her.” Then, turning to Hugh; ‘“ You must 
be fatigued after voyaging all day,” she said; “ you 
must repose and refresh yourself. Will you not sit ?”’ 

Hugh had started respectfully to his feet. Could this 
be the real lady of the house, after all ? Was this beauti- 
ful young creature Madame De Latouche ? She was a 
very young lady, although her costume was scarcely 
suitable to a girl, for the dress was of some sort of 
white stuff, trimmed with swan-down; her beautiful 
little head was set softly into a thick lace ruffle; she had 
an innocent round face, with two wondering and tender 
eyes. Her soft brown hair was smoothly parted in a 
Madonna line. She came forward very gently, hesitat- 
ing, with soft footsteps and burning cheeks. When she 
spoke to Hugh her voice seemed to vibrate with a 
peculiar tone; but then, she was speaking English, and 
carefully considering her words; when she turned to 
Mathilde and to French again, the plaintive voice struck 
into another key. 

She did the honors very prettily, with a gentle hesi- 
tation and swift precision. Coffee was now served. 
There was not much talk, but a clinking of cups and 
silver spoons, and, sumehow, when all was over, Hugh 
seemed to have made his hostess’ acquaintance. He 
had been rather afraid of her at first, and had scarcely | 
known what to say; but she once asked him to give her 





Bessie turned to see who it was that followed, and| 
in the dim light she caught # «lance at her sister, Mrs. 
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the belated little meal. 


the morning; I am sorry tbat I shall have toleave home 
for the day.” 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle !” remonstrated the companion. 

The young lady gave her alittle pat on the cheek. 
“ Will you be quiet, Mathilde ?” she said, 

Hugh held out his hand, English fashion. She half 
put hers out—then pulled it back again; and, as she 
did so, he saw that a gold bracelet was fastened to her 
arm, to which hung a tiny gold locket with a picture. 

The lady had told Hugh her name before they parted; 
she was Blanche De Latouche, she said; her aunt was 
the real lady of the house. Hugh went to bed dream- 
ing of his hostess. 

V. 

The courtyard opened upon the high-road, the high 
road led to the village, where everybody was up, and 
awake, and excited. For hours past the church bells had 
been jangling, and a gun had been going off at intervals. 
It woke up Hugh Gourlay at the same minute as M. le 
Maire, and old Mademoiselle De Latouche in her warm 
bed. In the Presbytery the children were jumping 
about in great excitement. It was pretty to see the 
little cluster in the courtyard—the babies in front, the 
little elder girls, in their broad hats, peeping at M. le 
Cure and his assistant, as they passed and repassed 
through the gateway. H., who never can resist the 
children’s voices, was also there, with a lace veil over 
her head. Madame Valentin was discoursing to the 
tobacconist out of her bedroom window as usual. He 
had stepped into the court in his wooden shoes to bor- 
row an umbrella, ‘“* Ab ! you will all want umbrellas,” 
says Madame Valentin sagely. “ My son started an 
hour ago. Heis not in the procession, he goes to re- 
ceive the Archbishop with the other gentlemen.” 

All this time a procession had been forming, rain 
and mud notwithstanding—talkative, excited. 

It started at last, to the peal of bells, to the barking 
of dogs—windows opened, the church porch was crowd- 
ed, people joining in from every doorway, late recruits 
following as fast as they could go. The women wore 
clean white skirts and starched white caps with satin 
ribbons; the men were dressed in their usual Sunday 
best—flag-bearers had the additional glory of a green 
rosette. Monsieur le Cure and Monsieur le Vicaire 
were both.there, encouraging and marshaling their 
troops. They had their breviaries under their arms, 
they wore their beautiful muslin stules, their octagonal 
caps. ‘The choristers were also in full dress, and the 
church beadle, in his long, flapping gown, came away 
from the bell, which he had been ringing uninterrupt- 
edly since four o’clock in the morning. 

Hugh, who had dressed and come out to see what was 
going on, now appeared in the market place. He had 
seen Blanche pass his window, which was just about 
four feet from the ground, and on a level with people’s 
heads. Mathilde, of the night before, was following 
with «a water-proof, and expostulating as she went. 
“ You'll catch cold,” he heard her say; “Your aunt— 
the carriage—,” and then Blanche’s sweet shrill “ Do 
you suppose that inthe convent?” * * * and so they 
passed on. 

The whole thing seemed to Hugh like some sort of 
fantastic continuation of his dreams. Still more so when 
he found himself, an hour later, steadily plodding in the 
wike of the retreating procession, that was rapidly dis- 
appearing beyond the horizon of the sloping field. 

In order to save time he had tried another of his 

short cuts, and wandered into the boggy centre of a 
turnip-field, and was glad to scramble out of it into the 
pathway again. The land was monotonous enough, 
plains on every side, here and there a village crowd- 
ing, white against the sky overhead mountains and val- 
leys were tossing, and a storm was stillimpending, al- 
though the sun had come out bright for the present, and 
as it gleamed from the mountainous clouds above to the 
flat plains below, Hugh could see the little village, and 
the spire of the castle, a couple of miles away. Hugh 
soon discovered Mademoiselle De Latouche struggling 
with the flapping tongue of the village flag, to which a 
piece of ribbon had been tied, and which it was her 
duty to hold. She was dressed in white, as were the 
others; she wore a little white bonnet tied under her 
chin. 
“TI fear you are tired, my child,” said M. le Cure, 
coming up. He was walking along the ranks and en- 
couraging his starched flock. ‘ Madeleine, if you come 
here, Mademoiselle will be able to rest.” 

They had come out from the fields by this time into 
the highway, which was growing more and more crowd- 
ed every minute. Mademoiselle de Latouche recogniz- 
ed Hugh as she passed him, and nodded kindly; but 





scene of genuine country life. 


some milk, and then suddenly looked up with eyes that) soutane, the glory of the family. 
innocently asked for confidence; and he began to feel) priest, walked with his thick shoes and flapping skirts; 
as ifhe knew her somehow upon the strength of that|the proud old mother by his side in her old-fashioned 
one inquiring glance, The handsof the clocs were now Normandy cap and kerchief; the modernized sisters in 
pointing to eleven, and the old man began to clear away cheap white satin quiltings. Then some little children 
and some nuns, went hurrying by to one of the convents 


she seemed tired, and there was no spirit in her greet- 
ing. The sight itself was amusing enough—a quaint 
Here was a group of 
peasant-women, proudly striding alongside of the 
The brother, the 


“ Good night,” said the lady, in her pretty English. |in the town; a little further, some recruits, who had 
“ Thope my aunt will be well enough to receive you in ides very tipsy the day before, were still parading in 
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their ribbons; and with it all came an eagér cheerful 
hum and chatter of voices, to which every moment 
brought additional notes; through every gate of the 
little town to which the procession was bound, the people 
were pouring. 

The way is long, the path is wet and slippery. Poor 
little Blanche had stumbled many a time before she 
finished her long three miles; she was unused to such 
fatigue, and could scarcely drag her tired feet along; the 
crowd bewildered her; she clung to her 1ibbon, and 
tried to think of the hymn that the country girls were 
singing as they marched along. ‘This was what she 
had hoped, to find herself, one of a goodly company 
pressing onward to the true burning shrine of religion; 
but she was tired; her spirits flagged; her attention 
wandered from the words of the psalm; she found her- 
self mechanically counting the jerks of the flagstaff as it 
crossed and recrossed the priest’s little black velvet cap. 
Suddenly, as she clung in her dismay to the green 
1ibbon of the flag, the great prop and mainmast itself 
seemed to give way—there was ashrick. Something 
had struck her shoulder, * * 

Barriers had been put up round abcut the chapel, but 
just outside the barriers Hugh thought things looked a 
little uncomfortable. It was all good-natured enough, 
and the people were ouly pushing in fun; but with so 
many girls and children in the crowd, it was certainly 
dangerous fun, There was a sudden cry that the Bishop’s 
carriage was at hand, a sudden heave, and somehow, be- 
fore any one knew why, a wave passed through the 
crowd, some women screamed, a little pale and fainting 
figure almost fell into Hugh’s arms. Madeleine, the 
banner-bearer, slipped and fell; Louise, the washer-wo- 
man, sprawled over her. There might have been a 
serious accident if M. le Cure, who was a strong man, 
and Ilugh, who was active and ready, had not sprung 
forward together and made a sort of rampart agaiust 
the surging crowd. Ilugh would not have been greatly 
concerned for Madeleine, who was well able to bear any 
amount of pushing, or for Louise, who was loudly be- 
wailing herself—but he still held up the almost sense- 
less little lady ofthe castle; it had been his fate to 
rescue her; aud he was relieved when the pressure 
subsided, and he found himself in a quiet corner of the 
great place outside the barrier. 

Blanche revived in a minute, smoothed her hair out 
of her eyes, and sat on a step trembling a little and 
silent, and biting her lips. She did not even ‘say 
“thank you;” that wild sea of heads and struggling 
arms was still about her. 

Then she heard Hugh asking if she felt better, and 
found that she was sate and once more able to breathe, 
and in one moment she was herself again, shaking out 
her crumpled lace and smoothing her dress. 

* You will have to go home now,” said Hugh, in a 
tone of some satisfaction. “What induced you to 
come to such a place, Mademoiselle? It is all very 
well for those peasant women, but for you -” The 
innocent eyes looked up. 

“For me? Why shortid I not do as they do?” 
said Blanche, turning pale again at the very thought. 
“Oh, how wet Tam! Is it not disagreeable to be 
wetted? Is that a carriage? Perhaps—Ah ! here is 
Monsieur le Cure.” 

Monsieur le Cure emerged with Madeleine, who 
wis all over mud, and anxious to return to a clothes- 
brush. Hugh had hoped to be allowed to escort his 
hostess back to the castle ; but this was not according 
to French etiquette, 

“Tshall not thank you,” said Blanche, as she took 
leave of Ilugh. “You saved my life, but it was 
scarcely worth the trouble. Remember that my aunt 
dines at six.” : 

A little carriage happened to be passing, (it had 
been setting down some farmers from Vitry, a couple 
of miles off, and into the carriage Mademoiselle De 
Latouche and Madeleine were assisted, and they drove 
off together, mutually condoling, two white wo- 
men under the green avenue. M.le Cure hurried after 
his flock ; Ifugh (who had had no breakfast) made his 
way into the town ; all sorts of refreshments were be- 
ing prepared for the use of the pilgrims. Such pious 
excursions should give good appetites. 

Hugh felt somewhat remiss as he walked home to 
dinner that evening. He feared that he had neglected 
his duties as a guest; but in truth he had been so well 
amused, that he had forgotten all about the unseen lady 
who might probably be expecting him. 

A sort of Scriptural gleam was upon the sea, in the 
air, upon the little village lying on the sea shore; a sort 
of Bethlehem-like star was peering from the eddying 
heights; two woman were standing by a well not far 
from the castle garden talking together as they pulied 
the iron hand!e of the crank. They were still in their 
white dresses and white frilled caps. “It has been the 
day of heaven,” said one to the other. ‘We crossed the 
field singing in choir. Mademoiselle Blanche led the 
hymn. What a pity that she was so frightened in the 
crowd! It was nothing coming back. M. le Cure found 





the dryest, nicest way. Look, I am not weary, and yet) 


ing. Ah! our Cure is a good man. I would not ex- 


change him for St. Rambert, though he drove in the 
Bishop’s carriage.” 

“ Well, make haste,” said the other in a low, satisfied 
voice. “Ilere is the storm again.” And, as she spoke 
once more, the clouds seemed to gather swiftly from 
every quarter, from the sea, from the plains, heaping 
dark clouds. 

The storm did not last very long, and when it was 
over the sky cleared as suddenly as it had over- 





clouded ; the cloud banks sank away, and the sunset, 


which had been tranquilly going on through all the clat- 
ter and excitement, came once more blazing gorgeously 
through the broken clouds and flooding the evening 
world. The drops of rain on the clematis that over- 
hung the garden door reflected this splendid light; every 
stone was radiant. The very clapper sounded. sweet and 
most musical in the clear and fragrant calm that follow- 
ed the crash of angry clouds and storm. If the very 
wall was beautiful, the garden too was transfigured as 
Hugh walked in, admitted by Denise with her apron 
oveo her head. 

“Tlere you are! Wrat a storm!” says she. “ Were 
you caught in it? Mademoiselle has told us how you 
saved her. We have been frightened. Mademoiselle 
our mistress has hada nervous attack. ‘That poor 
Casimir had to go out in all the rain for the doctor, 
Ah! we poor servants, we are the same as our 
masters. ‘Thunder disagrees with me just as much as 
with our mistress. ‘ See how I tremble. And as for 
little Marie, the kitchen-maid, she is in the back eup- 
board. She wont come out.” 

Hugh might have shown more sympathy if he could 
have spoken more French. With some satisfaction he 
gathered, however, that he had not been missed. He 
nodded,and Denise took it for granted he agreed in all 
she said. 

“Make haste,” she said, “dinner will be ready;” 
aud the young man understood that he was to lose no 
time. Denise hurried on quickly to her kitchen, past 
rose perfume and sweet verbena and geranium leaves. 
Mademoiselle, however, did not come down to dinner, 
and Blanche again did the honors. 


Mademoiselle De Latouche was reported still in- 
disposed next day. Only Mathilde and Blanche were 
there when Hugh, who had risen early, walked into 
the breakfast-room from the garden. He had been 
down to the village, bathed and reconnoitred the 
place. 

Early as it was, all the bathers were already out on 
the sands; and a strange and motley crowd assembled, 
Roman figures standing draped, enjoying the horizon, 
reading the paper, and contemplating the sea before 
casting their long white tozas aside and venturing into 
the water. Ladies in sandaled feet, closely garbed in 
woolen stuffs, banded and filleted like any Tullius and 
Cornelius out of a gallery of statues; little noisy boys 
and girls playing on the shore or capering down from 
the bathing boxes, our own children piling their castle. 
It is all present as I write, the heave of the crisp hori- 
zon, the flash of brine, the faint sparkle of distant 
promontorics. People talk of being misunderstood; 
surely there are moments when every grain of sand, 
every gleam of light, seems to respond to the utter- 
most need of one’s being, and to complete and to 
satisfy. 

The cheerfulness and clatter of it all first struck our 
friend Hugh; and, for the first time, he understood that, 
besides one’s life and one’s habits, there is such a thing 
as the state of mind in which people and their neighbors 
habitually live. It is quite independent of circumstances, 
and represents the measure from which they stuart. 
Whether one state of mind is more desirable than an- 
other was not the question he asked himself. He had 
been used to look with something like scorn, upon any- 
thing that was good-humored and temporary. <A stern 
realization of the terrors of life, and a heavy plod along 
its pitfalls, had always seemed to him the most reason- 
able aspect to contemplate. It had been his mother’s 
and his father’s, it was his brother’s. 

Under all these cheerful irfluences he came back to 
the chateau whistling. with his hands in his pockets, and 
prepared to eat, drink coffee, and transact business; he 
passed old Pierre with clean straw in his sabots, crack- 
ing a cheerful morning whip. 

Tie breakfast was set out on the oil-skin table-cover, 
a dish of piled-up fruit in the centre, bowls of coffee, and 
a loaf three feet long, from which Mathilde was cutting 
liberal hunches. Blanche was breakfasting in the sun- 
shine; she was sitting just where the light fell upon tue 
joak parquet, she was still dressed in white, demurely 
| sipping her bowl of milk. She looked alittle pale, even 
younger than the night before. 

“Here is the English gentleman?” said Mathilde, 
looking up, and she opened the window to let their visi- 
torin. As she did so, all the morning aureole, birds, 
songs, light, fresh, and renovating, rushed in. Mathilde 





| Hugh’s inquiries. 


jsome swansdown. 


shivered, but enjoyed; and, being cold, went off to get a) Jast, in her slow English. soon b 
shawl for Blanche, while the young lady answered|here, I think, but I shall remember it ail. 


; “Hére is your aunt’s little fur tippet for you, my|once more, bu 
I have been on my feet since three o’clock this morn-|child,” said the kind creature, coming back with | trembling. 































































“Thank you, Mathilde,” said Blanche; “ Mr. Gourlay 
will not believe that I am no longer frightened; but give 
us something more to eat quickly, for this is a fast-day, 
and Tam hungry. I should like some more cream.” 
Mademoiselle Mathilde hurried off enchanted. Fast- 
day or feast-day, she never ate anything herself, but her 
pleasure was to provide for others; and this little Blanche 
was very near her heart. Who could help loving her? 
a soft, little wilful creature, with sudden spirits flaming 
up, silent, deep suppressions, all following one another 
so rapidly, that it wis hard to say which of ali these 
sunshines and tempests was Blanche herself. 
Then the little gray woman took some crumbs from 
the table and scattered theia over the garden path that 
crossed the window. A sparrow immediately appeared, 
ready to grapple with av enormous block of bread. 
“Are you fond of birds?” said Blanche; “I am,’ 
watching Hugh as he went on with his breakfast. “ There 
are thrushes in the garden of the convent where I was 
brought up at, and a nightingale sings in June. I 
watch him under the tree. It is so pretty; one night we 
tried to steal out to listen to it, but the good mother 
punished us all next day.” 
“Tow glad you must be to be at home !” said 
Hugh, who had finished his coffee. “Now you will 
be able to listen to nightingales as long as you like.” 
Blanche did not answer. She crimsoned up, and 
then became very pale; even her pretty red lips 
seemed to turn white for a moment. ‘Don’t you 
know,” she begun, then faltered. She was always 
gentle, and generally deliberate in her movements, but 
on this occasion some sudden impulse made her start 
from her chair, spring swiftly to the window and out 
into the garden; the birds in front of the window flew 
away frightened. 
Mathilde started ; Blanche had vanished. Hugh 
Gourlay was a little puzzled ; he looked at his com- 
panion, wondering what he had said amiss. The dili- 
gent little woman was still clearing away the break- 
fast, and brushing the crumbs off the oil-skin cover 
of the table. She seemed to avoid his glance. When 
Hugh got up and walked into the garden, he saw 
Blanche, in her swansdown tippet, sitting in the sun- 
shine as quictly as if nothing had happened. 





Benches alternated with orange-trees along the ter- 
race, and Blanche had chosen the sunniest. She sat 
quite still with her hands linked into her sleeves, in 
the way she had learned from the nuns, She was look- 
ing intently at the swaying branch of a tree, from 
which some lilac drooping westeria were hangings 
Iler shadow never stirred upon the gravel walk.  Be- 
yond the terrace, in the great meadow, the cows were 
standing in their sombre coats ; beyond the cows, the 
old iron gates were closed against the world—* jaunt- 
ing by the highway.” ‘It all looked secure and peace- 
ful enough. As Tlugh came up, the young Chatelaine 
moved ever so little, and made a place for him on the 
bench beside her. 
“Tell me,” she said, suddenly, “ why did you come 
here ?” 

“T came on business,” said Hugh. 

“ What business?” said Blanche, still looking at the 
westeria branch, where a little sparrow was swinging 
and swaying to a tune in his own brain. 

“[ have to find a particular sort of machine,” said 
Hugh, “ for which your father has left 1 model, [ under- 
stand, and I have to find a poodle for my father. He 
thinks that is most important of all, but I am very anxi- 
ous to get the machine.” 

“A machine! A poodle!” said Blanche, looking at 
him with her wise yet innocent eyes. ‘ Have you 
come all this way fora poodle? I think I can help 
you ‘There is a poor woman in the village who has one 
to dispose of. His name is Bismarck. He is a very 
big dog; I will have him brought here for you. I can- 
not think how any one can like dogs. We cannot 
endure dogs in this house. There are none at the con- 
vent ; that is something gained.” 

Then he began telling her oue dog story after another; 
he spoke of colleys, and terriers, and sheep dogs, warm- 
ing to his subject as he went on. He brought a whole 
new world into his talk—a world of moors and of 
liberty, of adventure, a world of nature. 

Never in the course of her short existence had little 
Blanche heard any one speak in such a voice as this or 
heard such a hymn to natural things. She had heard of 
miracles, of ecstacies, of preserves, and embroidery; 
she had heard of pictures, of incense, of self-infliction, 
and devotion; but of winds, and life, and liberty, and 
labor, free, enduring—she bad never heard . 8 
speak in this way before. She tried to realize Hugh’s 
stories as they followed, listening with averted eyes. 
Once she raised them with a look that made him almost 
cease to speak, it was so constraining in its veiled ap- 
peal. “ Don’t tell me any more,” it seemed to say. 

“ T ghall never hear such things again,” she said at 
“ T shall soon be gone from 
Then she 
oved uneasily, and then folded her hands 
t he could see her little tender fingers 
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[To be continued in our next.] 
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The Summary of the Week. 


This is the Epsom Race eet te Beant and the Cockzers | 
dave bad their asmal anzwsl Suiaraalia especially on Wednes- | 
day, the Sed inst. the day om which “the Desdy” was raz, | 
when, net only “ All Exgiand” deelared 4 universal beliday. 
dat the Hoses of Parliament adjocrned over, (as is their eas | 
toga* ta speekal Romer of the stead erat 

Beyond this, there is lathe stureing 12 Great Pritaie, The press 
eonmewe to declare thect sainsiantioe af ibe reealts of tbe wast of 
the Czar, (who, De-dbeDye, was at Gesa deeply odeeded, Qeeuase 
be was spoken of Dy bis anthynated mule of ~ The Casr.” vestend 
of bis spodiers: appellation of “ the Eunperer of all toe Russian.” 
Tt appears thai be bas Geally with the Great Precedeace 
Quesmen, Pi Datong Deer xreanged Val Dos Daagdter ws we fatter 
to de styled * Her Imperial and Soyal Higieess ” wstead of The 
Drechews of Bide dargd, ant she us to take prvewdk 
after the Prencess of Wales, Thos ww moog? Gor Ube ether mean 
dees of the Bettish Rowsl Pamily. daa as Ware Alexandros 
bas a will of ber own, and pusitivwly wooed & attead the 
Quewe's Crawizng Rowan excepa a¢ marking as the turd lady ia 
the Ringdieen, aad ws dwsides the us fide Coloael of a regument 
of Terese Lancues, tae comewssoce Dad Go Oe oomie, 

The Brens® Gorernamet and the Dm peeve Dawe as we seamed 
last week) alse settled fer he present, We Centr Asar gue 
ter, ca wheeh he Regatlyae Preacse of Par, comsadees the 
arrival of the Bunpecer of Russia we Leadom as & genet erent, 
and gays Ue meme ef the Cars vareey was mod suey & wld 
we see Dis Jargoee agaim, «The Bepabdyae Poamoune Qudewes 
that Dos Majesty's cdyret, was we Dewy sduat am waducsmmday 
detweer Envisat aod Russ Rercoed & Le Tate of 
peace, “ Dacege i ceveminees) wel myvore ag seit & Garni Coemay 
ofalance, and the peoaeemue 288 woul afer d Go Uo meme 
Dy wrdentied ambditen, le gered peices of Me Hueergeun 
Dalae of pore sol Pads Adem dors, 

The Eungeeve Das ase cememed geema excuaemear. Quad un Eng~ 
lead aad Trance, Dy the feemal wsih. wick Oe pend ow the Bm 
pees Bugeare ai Ciuseibarss, ce May ith, wart was s sya 
cant ace of Desai Dat We eeeet wis coovestiied wen, cm the 
fhilowing Jay Sunday), De Dmegeeve seas Soe Naguieem TV. wae 
was ai De Miltars College 26 Wowlwort, and ceewered bom at 
Buchingium Yaluce, wlees hey Quad « log erview As 
~ Cuming arenas cus heer sadews Qeudee thea’ —dues das 
men, Dad whe WaeWalem dynasty wel sadiive y strived ap and 
Gkegewer—ades Nipelees (Vo will sscumi oe teers, aad 
@Q@at Trace, lowing Sse as oe aly wel. whk ae weit ap 
yeewal of Saygisead, eda Wad eevemge om Germany. ce wihiel 
wl Prodan soe yaneny hia serie 

The Pence of Saxe Weimar. wie a ene of the peviliie Qeeed 
2 Gaemaa wiiew vie lave heeoed Ghemseiees oo gikChere 

deta, Gull, was feed af ih Lemden, ce Pine tet, be sa aon 
Rnows asiussin who aseeped, Dud sé Ge Pounce wae aot een 
Ww slug Qe was andars 
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> Gants te sabseriters in New York City, bas 


The Tichborne case continues to crop up in curioas little 
items, a petition having been presented, on May 15th, to the 
House of Lords, on behalf of the infant bsronet, by bis guar- 
dians, acting by the direction of the Court of Chancery, praying 
that leave may be given them to | ring in the Estate bill, which 
bas been settled by the Court, and whereby the trustees are au- 
thorized to raise the money, to defray the heavy expenses occa- 
- | sioned by the now famous frandalent claim set up ani recently 
decided by the conviction of the Claimant Orton. The Tich- 
borne and Doughty estates in the proportions directed by the 
Court are to stand as the secumty for the loan, and other conse- 
quential powers are to be embodied in the bill. The amount of 
these costs are £92 OOO, and they will barden the estate for 
many long years to come The cost of the criminal prosecation, 
which the Government bas paid, was £55,000; so that it bas cost 
£147,000, or $735,000, to thwart tne designs of the Claimant Ar- 
thar Orton, one result of whose imprisonment has |een, to ma- 


finance is his utter ignorance of it! He is no doubt from his 
past experience, an excellent lawyer. but what affinity there is 
between Law and Finance it would be difficult to see. Itis 
much to be regretted, that the President did not chose for this 
important position, some prominent financier, whose very name 
would ensure copfiden e, and inspire respect. 

The ex-convict, Henri Rochefort, whose escape from New 
Caledonia we noticed soms weeks since, has arrived in this citr, 
where, except among a few of his compatriots, his arrival bas 
not created the slightest interest, our people being thoroughly 
tired of foreign brawlers. 

The stage drivers’ strike in this city, has come to an untimely 
end, and bas been succeeded by the strike of the Hod Carriers, 
but as it does not require even as mach brains to carry a hod as 
to drive a stage, the men will probably be unsuccessfal. 

From Rio Janeiro via Lisbon, ander date of May 27th, we 
learn that a fresh rebellion bad broxen oat in Paraguay, bat the 


* | frogem sti bis bands clatch ag be sides of the best eo bud 


jouned Og Renan & Peace wiuse gemopal inowildye of 








terially reduce his enormous balk, he baving fallen in weigbt rebels who were marcbing on the capital fed oa the approach 
| from over twenty two stone to less than eighteen stone He | of the Brazilian troops. 
| gets the ordinary prison diet, bas not suffered in health and is The Emperor of Brazil opened the Chambers on the 5:h inst. 
employed in tailoring. with a speech from the throne. He said be had hopes of the con- 
From France we learn that stormy debates oceapy the time | !asion of a definitive treaty of peace between Paraguay sad the 
lof the Assembly at Versailles, the members cecasionally coming | 478*otine States, which would pat an end to present complics- 
las near to blows ks Frenchmen can, (their fisticuffs usually con-| 4008 Allading to religious troables, be declared that the pan- 
| sisting of the wildest gesticulations and terrifying gri », |isbment of the Bishops of Olinda and Pars was necessary, be- 
I There is a general feeling spreadirg throagh the land, tbat the cause they bad transgressed the Laws and the constitution of the 


: wed t dis aolation of the Assembly and for the Empire. The government, by the exercise of moderstion. and 
ser pecan ” with the sapport of the Chambers, would, be believed, be able 
. to terminate the conflict between Charch and State. 


Making Fun of a Czar. 


The Spanish government have. however. received 8 polite no- THE “SATTEOAT REVIEW” 45 LGA 
tive from the British Porvign Office, requesting compensationto| In the Satarday Review for May 16th there is an article on 
the relatives of the British subjects who were so foally assassi-| “The Caar's Visit” which shows that there is at least one English 
pated at St Jagode Ceba A dispatch of so late a date a May | paper free from funkeyis2. Speaking of the expertemee of the 
Teh, IST4, semt by the Earl of Derby to Mr. Layard, the British | Caar as a traveler the writer says: 
| Minister ai Madrid. says: 








tofa per 

In Spain the usual fighting continess on paper. and the 
Maughter of life and the destraction of poopesty, as * a terrible 
seale, Dat, somehow, the situation 




















= 7 W & 
| “Im view of the grave dificaltiee of the government  of| {pss bald ‘az mpamioced way of Stegthinge The tuarif be bes 
| Spain, Her Majesty's government bas bitherto been unwilling © i434 moment's leisare to look at the Enghsh papers, will God 
"press for an answer to its demand for an acknowledgment of tbe | oer gryle of annoanecment sboct him mock fallerand richer. He 
| wrong done and for compensation to the ee ae will read a record of every mowerent of bis body and 
\who were subjects of Great Britain. We now trast thai there 

“will be no farther de'ay on the part of the Spanish govern- 
ment” 

From Germany the most important news is, thas the govern- 
ment, to be prepared for every eventaaliy. are sow fortifying - 
;thecr Rasstan fro ters 

The Italian Partament will probably be diwgolwad iz Angast. 
The Depaties of the Left will then issas an address to the na Pode 
moe. It is thoaght that the Pope will sanction the partecips- 
}moa of Catholies in the next general eleeticn. 

We notived iz oer last, the drowning of three American stz- 
|demts, of the Lake of Gemewa.on M y 1512 Private letters to the 
| froemds of ome of Ubean, give sach details of the aevademi as co Md 
joe ascertamed One of the Crane deothers was foand siting 


(epeyghs ie the dost meariy saberetged smpged in the sail and 


however, it will mot be possible Soe » foeeicn pemee newly 

actived bere, however magursily gifted be may be. wo understand 

all chsc us comwered wo te minds of Eaygistame Sy tae eoaerp 

mes of Marve bo get s telegram fem: the Prime of Walks, 

sod yet op the w abst of bas joy, bad roca: me bas mind for other 
sadder 


that the skin was teraz from bos Eagers as the two days inter. 
weaning Qetweer the departure of the Dows and ibe dawovery of 
the one Dedy bad Qeem sturmy and cold, & ts supqused tus the 
boys dwcowece | the apgrmck of the sqwem. and on siampong 
tw bower ime suil the smaller of the Craze Qevabers fell overtuacd, 
aad ta: Willkam Woeddary, who was am excellent swimmer. 
speamg overduard wo awe bom. dat thes Qwck were Geowaed The 
remaining dey, a sapgesed. wrapged Rimmel! im the sail for 
peveewta. dat Sevume dreacted amd Seue wo deskh me the weg 
evened s¢.rm. 


the Ruartiae ¢ amd warmth of the revepmoe . thet will be grren 


~ There is, however. & Geop of bitterness ever mm the mont 
honeyed cap, and i may eevar to the Com—or. ¢ sek oites 
am Cementh che sereme aoc of cogaliy. cw some ot bos ate 
thas, huweter Qamdsoanely we may oes bom. there i aot the 
fame grsctiag ameant of pepalar madness abeut bom tlt 
there was last year sfeas such a tery small putemtece ot ide 
Stab. Bat them the Stak was ast ceally lube otter sosereqgas. 
His peculiar charm ley im ts beta weelly wnce wi wie be 
wood da mex, amd ao fsbie as w Qos usacers aad Babi be~ 
mg we wild foe ereditloty wo acvegt. «There was sbways a ciuace 
tas Be bad jose beem eucting off the Bend of & Wimmer ms buck 
ieaeung-coemn. amd 6 ster Vo WEES We DemeIge west 
of bas Sumgdom oaosnde Bio os tamroodatiy more ened ac cha 
ee Se on the quietest way, ges a very Baad- 
wae tetiae a hus deagicer 9=Seme allowsaue, fee, most be 
mud Sve gar deeg poiitoml desuzas, sad fae car gers cut 
i we 2d bat give tte Stak enough co enc and domk aad Wek ac. 
Qe woold wmehow made Pers & Oaowack ot car ein ao 

the agucwecte Meodaemes of there a Loways 
quore Si i ona macht of & small thin, ctu G2 temdermmr 4 
mesgeentn oases ve > agesc ciimg Ther: wus s 
wet of bamer mw mmcag We Sieh at f le were & 
geesum up the ~ Amsbuse Nagios, suddenly cued O7 the Calipa2t 
Soom tite dst aad reiwead a2 be mounted on & waite be ge. aad 
cudiad sume Cite soreeas, ad Ge aew inven aad the mended 
orudegevean of the Calipa + daagicer. We Quad one Sum aad en- 
joged m, bat we elsu made & lice fm of IE YUMAE gees. The 
Bussmas woali got wut Che grent Cuuc co Oe crested oo hos 
way. Exyisad teeuyaizes m lose ya gral aad i # oniy 
duvlioging & seeret Gaown opal Ge world view mad Tac 
Sussm wad we Cunted Sisco ace cite coy gewers of wien Zag- 
wad ws any degree aad. «Noe ctuc aome otter Powers ace 
net, Gt Chew way very powertt, San dese ace Gite only fer 
Powers tac aa ie i mat tacn. aad get ac Is e ™MIr JoRBERE 
wer We cana mate «oie, even op de most gqoed-Qomurst 
way. of cae euler of Duane Secu diomgice iy 
rcowd om car minds even wile we gore dim oar Gest ot Ge wa 
if ¢nteruminments aad slew. Fe meg pet be Gte wan. or be 
may be the facter of che ama, vie wil «me day made + inet 
tee Dle grauc gewe ot Constannevie, oc menace Gta Giro 
There a line geaent dismust of Ruse, sat 
memaamety siuet Ge iiore @ ways a mismae. The (mr 
mam herefure Ge cecersad with Domest ceriiaiing = ban cere 
mist qecemaciy De someting eter sad gers mar Maamer 
rf eee lum,” 

Uhe writer diem camindis us confers. G2 & ctler lnge-iiite 
waim, cine Eussia i de oily comune Gc le arer cmily Ic 
milinaed Enyisad. amd Qe cicses wot & Sew mor cafecnons 
—seprrpmace a2 Sle semen. 


The Russian Goweewer of Botbara, who cevenily metarmed 
freae SO. Pucemsdaryg, ster Ravung Qed egeaced mgervews wud 
the Banpeeve of Russa, Dak 0G us stated, writen a Shere AD 
Kian, Amir of Cabal saatimg thai be wil de eld aaswersbie 
fer the comduct of the itbes ander Bas cumorel: thes the Air 

ef Cabal tus Gumuaed Shab Mari oem raler of Jeilalsdad, 
SoeGasrery efi we cease ae amenen, &e Qe wes Gakem we 
Cabal, tiac the Dspace Qetwees the Emam aad ite Tito 
murs Yad Quem adiasoed, amd the Codes Deveyg ls me weagerary 
~ahjecawe, «The tides pevmine co caey all orders of the 
Rona coterie. 

The Swedisit mary, by che mew arramguaneens past made, wal “* 
wacdode the wule cé the male metuenl pugalscue of Sweden, 
wie are co Oe lusdie Gee twee years service ather aotuming de 
age of Gweacyone, Tie estadisitarent of the Geet i coment 
the the peewee of DS odfvers, 27) smd-cdicers amd 2, at) saviors, 
wien ile camel scmamenss aew We pregress ace cumpikeed of 
wil De uneremad Go R4 odfvers, PTL sabwodicees, aad asfean 5, - 
SH) saclors, Qesodkee a cuege of acusuas of 5 men «= Te pearly 
remongeas of mem Dadie fee sertice & cBleaigord a6 150) men 
wp Ome of peace, and stead 2) mm ame of war 

The aaeasael speung dees bad euased & flrs of the cores 
wm the aeetlers part ef Moewe, sad aniess Ia mins bate 
srerted Ge Jsagec ti was Gace chet ole barwa woold i im 
che geathers Dsorwtis alse. a wile cage Ge coms cade wool 
Qe purslyoud, as We Sule weelld geatidut we expermoum ot 
mse snd rclee cers, 
tm Vania Staces aes cle pemeimal evens bes Qeem tle mde 
memeesl fe Presence Gesac of We Gutecisen, Secreaes of cle 
Temsary This wat an spgeinimens, whic ompic aerer oo bare 
Quem amade, at Qed Ghe onde eve semorhed ameng ote al 
mest ety wulliens of che inteditsacs of dhe Caread Stace, be 
road sqmcewiy here gucited aac ame more ont fe de gum 
cen tua We ex Seervare We finitecisem bas been pit 
ferted ines the Cunrt of Clams ep Sseeemsce Jascee, sod is ste~ 
































THe ALBION. 


European Miscellanies. | Is Lancashire, England, kicking is the favorite mode of fght-| 
ing among the colliers and laborers. A number of cases of as-/i 
- Tar first of the new inventions for getting tid of the sea mo- | ganit by this barbarous method, came before the magistrates at 
tion in the Channel passage between England and France, was Bolton, on May I/th. One man, a laborer, was sent to jail for 
launched at Blackwall on the 2nd of Jane. Captain Dicey’s idea two months with bard labor, for kicking a police officer shom 
of twin ships connected by an arch throughout, and worked by he had thrown to the ground. A collier, whose clogs were shod 
in what may be called tbe tunnel between the two keels, With iron, was sent to prison for one month for kicking another 
been very ably cosvied oat by the naval architect of the com. Collier on the head) Two powerfal-looking fellows were also 
pany. Should the experiment prove successful, the short rolls, Bt to prison for three months with hard labor for knocking 
or chops of the cross seas, will be counterbalanced by the double J0¥0 40d bratally kicking a yoang woman, one of them inciting 
keel, while the pitching may be overcome to @ great extent by the other to Kill ber. 
the length of the vessel The Couutess of Granville performed Tue total proceeds realized by Christie & Manson, the London 
- * the a iti ber honor it is proposed | so ctioncers, from tne sale of engravings from Sir Edwin Land 
iced ik \ Sateen ena. | seers works, in the early part of this month, were about £73,530 '. 
niin — the no ® P mad a om _ andl NorTHING so veres « physician as to be sent for in great haste 
sa Rict ond ae dy caine inte say : new |224 find little or nothing the matter with the; patient. An em- 
parishioners. 4. - oe hich Pe for the Retab- inent{Eng lish surgeon was lately -ent for by a gentleman whe had 
lhaked Seorch, salaieme t Di — ‘tT oy ts tab- | received a slight woun*. On his arrival be sent his servant 
anvi & portion for Dissenters. Lhe or - ie back in great haste to get a certain kind of plaster. The 
divided beg gees he = —_ > = raged po ee — be. patient. turning pale, said, ‘* Sir, 1 hope there is no danger.” 
insisted boald separa €T sting places ** Indeed there is,” answered the surgeon, ‘‘for if the fellow 


lieverand the unbeliever in a State Church. This was opposed 32... . 2 
by the vestry, bat the Vicar bad it pat uv. About two nights — 4 a tiie ont eo on, tho wound wil bohenied before 


afterward 280 feet of the wall were mysteriously toppled over. 
The parishioners held an indignation meeting, at which the con- Az Grascrcommas Church, near Dablin, a few days since 
duct of the Vicar was censured, and as infigential noblemen in there was a great ritualistic display. A red cross was placed 
pty meg — also — ee aoe = over the altar, which was scrrounded by vases of flowers and 
‘ F = : bung witha splendid bine, white and old drapery. on the 
front of which was a cross embroidered in gold. The Com- 


main down. 
Tux tide seems to be ranning, for the moment, against the ri-!manion service was as close an imitaion as possible of the 
tualists of Kngland. Two cases, one at Exeter and the other at Boman ritaal, the a turning his back to the people and 
= nihil hems, bbishop |™*SI0g BGmeroas geacilezions. Csoon Smith preached the 
eS Soe tae Sa age 5 Poway — Fae — sermon. in which ——— asserted the doctrine of the real ob- 
= - — a jeetive presence, and maintained that private confession waa 
ae clip their ba oe by in the quite 48 much justified w public by the command of God. 
ely Lend without 0 senewal of the Is siete s discrediteb A ProPosar is on foot to erect a bust of statae in Dablin of 
aa i i ai ie Cine genre on tbe late Michael Balfe. the musical composer, who was born in 
is laid by the Memorial D piomatiyus ent rely om the Latins it thatecity. [fa saificient sam is obtained, it is also proposed to 








a 


as a beast of dranght or burden. 
Jardin d’Acclimatisation has bad a ca riage drawn by those ani- 
mals, and althongh their action in barness was somewhat un- 
steady, they showed exemplary docility. A farther progress has 
now been made, and one may be seen carrying children on its 
back round the gerdens. The victory over # nature believed to 
be indomitable was, however, only obtained after the most fa 
tient efforts, and two years’ instruction was necessary to arrive 
at the desired result. 


expo-ure of the alieged falsity of the Shapira  ollection, main- 


on in 
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A Zeena ix Haxwess.—lIt had hitherto been thought imposs- 
ble to domesticate the zebra and train it to render any service 
Por some time past, the Paris 


Mopzzes Aysrigves.—M. C. Clement Gannean, who made the 


tains his general assertions in regard to the deceptions carried 

the East in asntiqaities of allkinds. “ Very recently,” 
he says, ‘* I have been ahead for tem france the very of 
David. servant of Jehovah,” engraved in bard stone in Hebrew. 
Phern.tian letters a little fantastic bat quite legible And some 
time ago | was offered a stone covered with characters newly cut, 
something between Hebrew and Himysritic! Isoon expect to 
bave the tables of the law and the :ellow PVheenician book con- 
taining the correspondence of tiiram aod Solomon.” 


Stout or Mes. Sioposs,—‘‘ Wheo I was o poor girl,” rlates 
Mrs. Siddons, the actress, “‘ working very bard for my thirty 
shillings a week. | went down to Liverpool daring the holidays, 
where I was kin ly received. I was to per orm ina new piece— 
something like those pretty little affecting dramas they get ap 
now at the minor theatres—and io my character | represented 
poor friendless orphan girl, redaced to the most wretched 
poverty. A heartless tradesman prosecntes the sad heroinefor — 
a heavy debt, and insists on patting ber in prison unless some 
ome will be bail for her. The girl replies then | have no bope—_ 
I have not atriend in the world! What! will no one be ball © 
for you to save you from prison * asks the stern creditor. ‘I 
bave told you I have not « {rtend on earth,” was my reply. Bat 
just as I was nttering the words !saws sailor in the upper gal 
lery springing over the railing. letting himself down from ome 
tier to another, until be bounded clear over the orchestes and 





bas been the castom for the annual procession of Catholics establieh Balfe scholarships in connection with «be Royal Irish 
formed after Easter to go down to the Jordan to visit Bethlehem | Academy of Massie. 
first; and they are csually allowed to emter the grotto by the 
well known port d@ *-r in front. Bat this year, as the pilgrims 
were being conducted that way by some of the fathers of the 
latim Comvent of Bethiebem who bad met them, they were 
—y the Turkish guard who icformed thea that there wes 
s Marriage processioe inside, and that they must go 
rognd. serording to 8 government standing order framed to pre- 


Taz German moasecm in Norembeorg has received trom the} 
Saltac two coloseal cannons a¢a present. They were captare 
by the Turks in one of their expeditions to Germany, and 
date from aboat the middle of the Giteeath century. 

A Baviqce.—At Chingford. in Essex. there is & very ancient 

- beilding called Friday Hill House, in one of the rooms of which 
Shommeae manmately. te red ier a ane ne Ce ee is an old Eagitsh oak table, with o brass plate let in it. On es 
their beads that the marriage was a device of the enem up plate these words are inseribed: ** All lowers of rosat beef will! 
is order to rob them of their privileges, and insisted = ten like to be informed that om this table alow waa knighted by 
to force their way in throegh the guard In the seuiie whieh Aimg James the First om hus retarn from banting in Epping 
followed some of the soldzers were struck and the Madir, or Forest. 

Tearkish commandant, who bad burned to the scene, was biz- _ ye N in & : . 
eelf roughly handled by the pilgrims. The inquiry which foi “7 * Peer Meeting in the Albert Hall, in Sbefieid, England, 
lowed showed that those who began the rict were all Ottoman “* (Ser Gay, a woman began to pray, Dat the point of ber re- 
eabsects. (marks was that sbe waa the “tandmaid of Chrivt,” and that the 
Mracas, a compositor Loades Times Office | Suiniasters present were “whited sepulehres.” The Rev. J. Cal- 

Me. on ‘ ance ve = eat vert, who presided, was obiiged to imterfere, bat the woman 
produced s set of verses in marrage dare! any one “to epenk to the Lord's servant while in prayer,” 
Edsmbargh. has received an aztorrsph letter of thanks from the ands man who was with ber threatened to take summary sen- 
Easperor of Rasa. geance of aay coe tomched the “chosen ome.” Finally they bad} 

= . » to be epeetert by w policeman. 

Tus gold casket which contained the addres: presented by “°° “ete OF 4p 
the City cf Loedom to the Czar is of oblong siepe. and aap = 4 Lares prayer book of the Sfteenth century, offered for ale 
pocted a: either end by the Russisa lasperml Eagles, resting oc by Me. Quaritch. the Loudon biblnographer. eoutsime s sumber 


| ahte. 


footlights, and placed himself beside mein «a moment. ‘ Yes, 
you shall bave one friend at least, my young woman" ssid be, 
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been, seeomding to the reripe, were fiehed ost of the water 
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| From Good Words.| 


A Song of Three Words. 


ORARE, LABORARE ET CANTARE, 





By Joun Sruanr Bu cwie. 

Three blissful words I name to thee, 
Three words of potent charm, 

From eating care tay heart to free, 
Thy life to shield from harm. 

Whoso these blis ful words may know, 

A bold blithe fronted face will show 

And, shod with peace, shall safely go 
Through war and wild alarm. 

First, ere thy forward foot thou move, 
And wield thine arm of might, 

Lift up thine heart to Him above 
That all thy ways be right. 

To the prime source of life and power 

Let thy soul rise, even as a flower 

‘That skyward climbs in sunny hour, 
And ceeks the genial light. 

Then gird thy loins to manly toil, 
And in the toil have joy; 

Greet hardship with a willing smile, 
And love the stern employ. 

Thy glory this the harsh to tame, 

Aud by wise stroke and technic flame, 

In God-like Labor's fruitful name 
Old Chaos to destroy. 


Then wid thy workshop’s dusty din, 
Where ‘Titan steam hath sway, 

Croon to tbyself a song within, 
Or pour the lusty lay; 

Even as a bird that cheerly sings, 

In narrow cage, nor frets its wings, 

But with full-breasted joyauce flin.s 
Its soul into the day. 

For lofty things let others strive 
With roll of vauntfal draw; 

Keep thou thy heart, a honeyed hive, 
Like bee with busy hum. 

‘ hase not the bliss with wishful eyes 

That ever lures and ever flies, 

But in the present joy be wise, 
And let the future come ! 


THE TWO QUEENS; 
GRACE O'MALLEY. 


An Historical Irish Romance ‘of the Fifteenth Century. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK,. 


CHAPTER LX.—(Continued). 

If thou art able to look down upon me. this 
night— if, from thy home beyond yonder glittering 
worlds, thou art able to read my heart, thou wilt 
know how unutterable my sorrow has been. If in thy 
spirit form, thou «rt capable of being with me as I think 
sometimes thou art, leave me not, I pray; but let thy iu- 
fluence strengthen me in my purpose—let it incite me to 
the performance of that which thou so much desired, 
that I may in no way break the promise, or for one mo- 
ment flinch from the mission of my life.” 

He ceased, and seemed to be offering up a silent 
prayer. Then he resumed his journey, picking his 
way with caution over the broken stones. He had 
reached a part of the pathway now that was so nar- 
row, as to form a mere ledge on the face of the gi- 
gantic and almost perpendicular cliffs. On the right 
the mountain rose sheer and abrupt, like a huge wall, 
searcely affording a hold to a few stunted shrubs; on 
the left it sank suddenly loa giddy depth, each ledge 
and fissure being clothed with trees and luxuriant 
ferns. As he reached this dangerous track, and just 
at a point where it wound round an angular rock, he 
was astonished by the sudden appearance of a man 
who stood confronting him with a naked sword, upon 
which the stars glistened. 

“Robert !” he exclaimed, with some slight alarm. 

“ Ay, Robert, and thy sworn enemy. I told thee I 
would resent thy insult to the death. he time has come 
now for me to keep my promise.” 

The man’s face was full of malignant hatred as he 
spoke, and the lurid passion-glow was on his swarthy 
brow. The doctor was unarmed, and in an instant he 
saw the terrible position in which he was placed. He 
half turned his head round, as if contemplatiag a retreat, 
when he was surprised to see a second man holding a 
drawn sword, barring his passage. ‘This was Martin, 
who had hidden in a small cavern until Werner had 

assed, so that between the two men he should be 

emmed in. Steel behind, steel before, and on the lett 
the fearful precipice, over which he must be hurled if 
be attempted a strugele with the two infariated men. 

He realized at once that he was entrapped in such a 
manner that escape was impossible; and so, placing his 
back against the mountain, he said: 

“ What is thy intention? Surely thou wouldst not 
murder me ?” 

“Tf to kill thee is murder,” exclaimed Robert, “then 
will I murder thee, for | have swora that thou shalt die 
to-night.” P 

“Craven as thou art,” answered the doctor, as he 
stood proudly erect, ‘thou wouldst not dare to slay an 
unarmed man in cold blood. The deed is such a foul 
one, that even thou wilt surely shrink from having it oa 


thy soul.” 














Robert burst into a mocking laugh as he replied— 

“Dare not! To wipe out the insult ef thy blow, I 
would dare the wrath of hell. Twice have I been 
thwarted by thee; once didst thou strike me; and for 
this triple insult, I will slay thee as I would a wild 
cat.” 

“ Pause, rash man !” the doctor cried, as Robert ad- 
vanced a pace. “ Pause, I say, fer as sure as the light 
of yonder stars are silvering thy sword, so sure will a 
terrible and fearful vengeance overtake you if you carry 
out this hellish deed. 1 do not fear death—I can meet 
it as bravely as avy man; but to die by the hand of an 
assassin is a fate that I do not deserve. If thou wouldst 
have satisfaction I will meet thee waen and where thou 
likes; but dishonor not thy soldicr’s dress by a deed 
that even the recording angel will shudder to write 
down.” 

“Cease thy useless words,” said Robert. 
sworn to slay thee. Thou art doomed.” 

Warner stood up, and resolved to make one desperate 
effort for his life. 

“ Robert,” he eried, in a firm voice, “ I command you, 
in the name of heaven, to stand from my path and let me 
pass.” 

He advanced as he spoke, but the point of the sword 
touched his breast, and Martin drew close behind and 
held his weapon in such a position that any attempt on 
Warner’s part to force a passage, must have made him 
accessory to his own death. 

‘* Thou art a fool to waste words,” said Robert, fierce- 
ly. ‘*Thy fate is sealed. Advance but one inch more, 
and my sword shall go through thy body.” 

It was an awful moment for the doctor. He was a 
brave man, and could have died in a good cause without 
flinching. He thought of the many plans he had hoped 
to carry out before his end came. But he must die now 
a cruel death at the hands of a cowardly ruffian, and 
without being able to make one effort for bis life. He 
addressed a last appeal to Robert, but it was only an- 
swered by a derisive laugh. Then, with the desperation 
which a man feels when he knows that bis life is at stake, 
Warner sprang forward and endeavored to grapple with 
Robert. ‘The sword of the latter was turned on one 
side by the suddenness of the movement, and Warner 
would probably have succeeded in his plan, but at the 
sume moment Martin seized him from behind. The 
doctor lost his footing, reeled for an instant, and then, 
throwing his arms up, he fell over the fearful precipice, 
and went crashing amongst the brushwood and ferns, 
far, far below. ‘Then the two wretches, fearful now even 
of their own shadows, hurried quickly away. 


“T have 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THL END, 


The sudden disappearance of Doctor Warner caused 
considerable consternation amongst the garrison, as well 
as the peasantry for miles around. His genial disposi- 
tion and kindness of heart had won him troops of friends. 
‘The peasant woman whose son he had been to visit was 
subject to a strict interrogation; but all she knew was 
that the “good doctor” had left just ia the gloaming, 
and she had never scen him since. The conclusion then 
arrived at was, that in the darkness he had missed his 
footing and fallen over the cliff; but though the ravine 
was searched, nothing could be discovered of his body. 

By no one was the doctor sorrowed more sincerely for 
than by Alice aod Lyster. To them he had been a 
friend indeed. Now that he had gone, every hope scem- 
ed t» have gone with him, and blank despair sat in the 
hearts of the lovers. 

A week passed, and Lyster had almost entirely re- 
covered, when one morning he received notice from the 
governor that he was to prepare for his journey to Lon- 
don, in a galley about to sail. 

Lyster oveyed the order with a heavy heart, He 
knew that it was the beginning of the end, and in a little 
time the curtain would fall, and a dishonored grave 
separate him from her who was dearer to him than life 
itself. 

It had been arranged that Alice should accompany 
her lover to England. A little while, ago they had come 
to the country they were now leaving for ever full of 
hope—his love unconfessed then, but his heart truly 
hers. Now they were returning, every bright dream 
dissipated, every hope withered—returning, he to a trial 
that could have but one end, and she, wrecked and 
crushed, to mourn for the double desolation ;—+to sit, a 
stricken woman, on the very threshold of life, gazing 
longingly across the “dark valley” that would separate 
her from her lover ;—waiting patiently for the time 
when she would know that peace, which the world could 
not give, and when she might hope to be reunited to him 
in another and a purer state. ; 

The morning of departure came at last—sullen and 


| gard, and his eyes sunken, and lines of care marked his 
‘features. His grief at the mysterious disappearance of 
‘his friend, the doctor, was of that nature that it could 
‘find no vent in words. With Warner had gone even the 
faint glimmer of hope that his words had raised in Lys- 
| ter’s breast: 

When all hope of clemency has gone—even when the 
crowd is gathered and the scaffold raised—I will be 
there to save thee !” 

There was a mysterious import in these words, that, 
while Warner lived, held out a promise of something to 
Lyster—he scarcely knew what; but he did know that 
the doctor had a motive in uttering them. But now that 
he had gone, how could Lyster hope for a solution of the 
mystery ? As he stepped on board the galley that was 
to convey him to London, he felt indeed like one whose 
doom had been pronounced, and that he was going forth 
to execution. 

Alice bore her grief as a true woman ever does—in si- 

lence. It was useless to wail over the ashes of the past, 
which had too early turned grey and cold. The poor 
consolation was allowed her of accompanying her lover; 
and small as this was, she was thankful for it. 
_ A strong body of troops had been told off to guard the 
prisoner, and these troops were placed under the com- 
mand of Robert, who was held responsible for the pri- 
soner’s safety. 

When Alice heard that this man was to sail with 
them, she was terribly despondent, and dreaded that 
her worst fears would be realized. If such a passion 
as hate could live in the breast of so true a woman, 
she surely hated him; for she had an intuitive percep- 
tion that he was pursuing her and her lover with re- 
lentless bitterness. Why, she knew not ; but she did 
know that it was so. And every time hiseye met hers 
she shuddered, for it seemed to her as if he were the 
executioner, and that his hand and his voice would do 
her aflianced husband to death. 

The signal for sailing came at last; and when the 
sails were hoisted, and the last rope that bound the 
ship to the land cast off, Lyster felt indeed that he was 
leaving a country that he would never more behold, 
but where he had spent some of the happiest days of his 
life. 

The passage was a stormy and long one ; and poor 
Alice suffered every indignity at the hands of the 
brutal Robert, who never allowed an opportunity of 
insulting her to pass. The blood of Lyster often 
boiled at this, but he was powerless to resent it. For 
the troops, demoralized by their calling, and looking 
upon Lyster as a traitor, fit only to make a public hol- 
iday for a howling rabble, sided with their leader. 

After narrowly escaping shipwreck, the galley an- 
chored at last inthe Thames. iuyster was handed over 
to the custody of a guard,who were charged with the 
duty of conveying him to the Fleet prison. It was a ter- 
rible moment, that of parting with the stricken Alice, 
whom he could scarcely hope to see again, until the 
last hour drew near. She bade him farewell, and then 
hurried to the home where she had been so happy ere 
the blight had fallen upon her, but where she would 
now weep away her heart alone. 

The news soon spread that a galley had arrived 
from Ireland, bringing an English prisoner who had 
been a traitor to his country. And as the luckless 
Lyster was conducted to the prison, he was followed 
by a hooting mob, who shouted: 

“A holiday—a holiday! To death 
Hang him! Bring him to justice !” 

But these greetings passed almost unheeded by the 
prisoner, for he seemed to walk along in a kind of 
waking dream, in which but one being, one face, ap- 
peare ] to him—a face le might never more see save 
in his dreams; for between it and him stood the grim 
figure of the doomsman, 

But he awoke to the stern reality of his position 
when the frowning prison came in sight. The yelling 
mob followed to the very door, so that when that door 
shut him out for ever from liberty, he experienced a 
sense of relief; but as the hours waned and he sat in 
his lonely cell, and the gloom of despair settled upon 
him, and he pressed his hands in agony to his temples, 
and murmured: 

* Tam the slave and instrument of destiny. 
help me!” 

In these few heart-breaking words the stricken man 
poured out his soul. After toil and suffering, when 
happiness was within reach—when one of the purest 
and best of women was about to become his wife, fickle 
Fortune had made a bauble of him, and, tossing him 
upon the stream of events, he was hurriedly drifting 
into the grave. 

Ife sunk into a restless sleep, such as men usually 
take on the eve of their doom; and in his troubled 
dreams he saw the grim skeleton of a scaffold and 


with him! 


God 





gloomy, as befitting the occasion. Now and again the | 
heavens wept, as it were, and copious showers descend- | 
ed, and the dripping earth-land wore a melancholy as-. 
}pect, as if it was sorrowing that its fair bosom was de-_ 
filed and desecrated by human passions, and stained 
with the blood of man, spilt by his fellow. 





Lyster had greatly altered. His long illness had 


given him a look of premature age. His face was hag- 


heard the roar of a savage populace clamoring for his 
ife. 





CHAPTER NII. 
ANOTHER TURN IN THE WHEEL. 
‘ It is necessary to the interest of this history that a 
period of three months should be passed over. To 
\the chief character of my story they were hot and 
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restless months, during which Grana-Uaile had two 
or three sanguinary conflicts with her hereditary foes, 
the English, as well as many a sea fight with envious 
chiefs of other clans. 

But a time was approaching when a new act in her 
chequered life was to be commenced, and her ambition 
was to be still further gratified by the acquirement of 
greater power, which had now acquired become her 
watchword. 

Since the death of Hubert and the memorable night 
when the oath of vengeance was taken by her people, 
she had never forgotten the goal towards which she 
was pressing, and now the coustmmation of all her 
wishes was near to hand. Sir Kichard Burke, the 
head of the Clanagh Laine, a numerous and powerful 
body in Connaught, had made her an offer of mar- 
riage. Grace saw at once the policy of such a mar- 
riage, and without any hesitation accepted the offer. 
but with a conditional clause—dictated by her natural 
shrewdness, and from motives of self-interest. It is 
certain that there was not the slightest affection on 
either side, but each was actuated by a desire to ac- 
quire more power, though Grace proved herself in 
every way to be the better diplomatist. 

” i am willing to take thy master as a husband,” 
was her answer to the courier who brought Burke’s 
message, “ but only on conditions which I feel sure 
cannot fail to be to our mutual interests—the mar- 
riage to last fur certain but one year; and if at the 
end of that time either is dissatisfied, the words “1 
dismiss you” shall be sufficient to express such dissat- 
isfaction, and the marriage contract shall be imme- 
diately dissolved.” 

Sir Richard Burke, or the M’William Eighter, was 
an Anglo-Norman who had settled in Ireland, and 
most strenuously opposed the authority of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

His possessions in Connaught 
tensive, and he was particularly ambitious of a union 
with the western chieftainess, whose powerful fleet 
and army could not fail to make his own position 
trebly secure. At least, so he calculated, though it 
was but a verification of the old adage that he “reck- 
oned without his host.” 

The message sent by Grace by no means surprised 
him. He knew her eccentricities, and looked upon 
the conditions imposed as arrogant assertions of her 
power, and he did not doubt in his own mind that 
during the year he could, to use his own phrase, “tame 
her so that she should be led with a silken string.” 

His answer, therefore, was soon given. He con- 
sented unreservedly to the conditions; and in the 
course of the following few weeks the marriage con- 
tract was signed, Grace being careful to make a fea- 
ture of the “dismissal clause.” The ceremony being 
ended; she at once proceeded to her husband’s prinei- 
pal stronghold, Carrick a Uéile, or the rock in the 
elbow. It was a castle of immense strength, and 
stood in a recess at the end of a nook or inlet in Car- 
rick a Owly, in the bay of Newport. 

If Caislean-na-Circe was the strongest castle in the 
West of Ireland, Carrick-a-Uile was certainly the 
most luxurious, for its owner was a Sybarite of the 
first water, and devoted more than ordinary attention 
to those details which tend to make life enjoyable. 
He was particularly addicted to the feast and chase, 
and his halls were constantly the scene of festivities. 

He possessed many other castles on the coast, but 
‘they were little more than guard houses. 

He cared very little for trouble, and in marrying 
Grace, expected to relieve himself of all anxiety with 
respect to his retainers or possessions. 

During the twelve months’ of probation she was 
not idle, but took the most active measures to win 
Burke’s leaders to her cause, as well as to garrison all 
his seaward castles with her own creatures. 

At the close of the year her husband had one day 
gone out hunting, and Grace’s time for action had ar- 
rived. Closing the gates of the castle, she waited the 
coming of her lord, and at the well-known sound of 
his horn she mounted to the battlements. As he rode 
up to the principal gateway, tired and hungry, he 
spied his wife standing on the battlement above the 
arch, and bis mortification may be best conceived 
when he heard the fatal words, “I dismiss you.” 

“Nay, but lady o’ mine !” he cried, “this is but a 
~ joke, when thy lord is a hungered and weary. 

pen the gate, I prithee, that I and my followers may 
rest and eat.” 

Unheeding his remonstrance, she repeated the dis- 
solving words in a tone that told too planly how far 
she was from joking, and as the defeated Burke waxed 
warm with rage, she smiled with satisfaction at the 
thought of how successfully she had outwitted him. 

The thus summarily-divorced husband, seeing that 
further parley would be useless, rode away, but de- 
termined to make strenuous efforts to regain his lost 
possessions. 

His first steps were to collect around him such of 
his troops as remained faithful, and then with a con- 
siderable body, well armed, he returned to Carrick-a- 
Uile with the intention of wresting the castle from 
Grace. 


and Mayo were ex- 


command were very limited indeed. 


gai entrance to the stronghold. 


dow, and where the ivy grew thickest. 


long flight of steps that led to the courtyard. 


Several days had passed, and it was night when he 
arrived beneath the grey and ivy-covered walls of 
what had once been his princely home. He knew that 
to attempt to reduce the castle by a siege would be 
useless, more especially as the resources then at his 
But what he 
could not accomplish by force, he hoped to do by 
stratagem; and one of his most daring leaders was en- 
trusted with the perilous mission of endeavoring to 
This man’s name 
was Kelly, and having armed himself, he proceeded 
to an angle of the building that was wrapped in sha- 


By means of the rope-like stems of the creeper he 
proceeded to climb the wall, and after considerable diffi- 
culty and danger reached the top. Then making his 
way along the battlements, he managed to reach the 
watch tower, where a single kern only was on guard. 
By keeping in the shadow of the wall, he eluded the 
vigilance of this man, and then stealthily descended the 


Here he threw off all reserve, and, assuming an air of 





that a large force of English was encamped in a neigh- 
bouring valley with the intention of opposing Burke’s 
further advance. This was a great surprise, as well 
as an annoyance to him, as he had not counted upon 
such an impediment. He determined, however, to 
give battle; and notwithstanding that his soldiers 
were weary with a long march, he commenced to take 
active measures for the coming conflict. 

He had the small cannon dismounted from their 
carriages, and carried up the rocks, and there placed 
in such positions as to command the pass. 

Then parties of men with small arms were stationed 
behind huge boulders seattered about on the moun- 
tains,so that they could pour a galling tire down upon 
their enemies. 

These preparations being complete, the soldiers 
were ordered to snatch a few hour’s rest. 

It was summer-time; and these men, used to ex- 
posure and hardships, were enabled to throw them- 
selves on the heath and sleep soundly. Nor did they 
disturb themselves with thoughts of the coming mor- 
row; though for many it was the last sleep they 


indifference, he mingled amongst the kerns and servitors 
who were loitering about, and to many of whom he was 
known, though they were not awere but what he was one 


would take, ere they sunk into the dreamless rest of 
death. 


of Grace’s followers. 


holds. 


lieved, and his demand was complied with. 
moment he put a silver whistle to his lips and blew 


encounter. 


this daring stratagem, rushed to arms. 


from the ponderous weapons. 


and fatal. 


struggle. 


outside. 


while the ground was slippery with gore. 


ways favor the brave. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE BATTLE OF KUEILLEDARE,. 


parate herself from her husband are hard to divine. 


riage might be legal. 


had raised a considerable army. 


some chieftains, determined 
marched towards Newport. 


for Burke to take 
Uile. 


troops, and sallied forth to meet him, 


coming. 


from the main body. 


a lonely pass in the neighborhood of Kueilledare. 





Watching his opportunity, he walked towards the 
main entrance gate, having first learnt the password. 
He demanded of the guard that the gate should be open- 
ed and the portcullis raised, as he was the bearer of an 
important dispatch from Grana to one of her other strong- 


Being accoutred asif for a journey, his story was be- 
At that 


thrill blast, and a body of Burke’s men, who had been 
lying in wait, rushed forward, and gaining the entrance, 
overpowered the guard in a short but fierce hand-to-hand 


In an instant the alarm spread to all parts of the 
castle, and the soldiers, thus taken at a disadvantage by 


The struggle in the gateway raged hotly, for M’Wil- 
liam Kighter bravely led his men to the assault, and the 
conflict between the battle-axe men was deadly in the 
extreme, many a head being split by the fearful blows 


It was a hand-to-hand encounter, fierce, and bloody, 
Burke’s men fought desperately to gain an 
entrance to the body of the castle; but bv this time 
Grace, who, being indisposed, had retired carly to rest, 
rushed to tle gateway where the conflict was raging, 
and, bravely leading on her troops, soon decided the 
The porteullis was lowered, the gate closed, 
and her defeated husband and his followers were left 


Short, sharp, and decisive had been the victory ; but 
so fierce that dozens of bodies lay under the archway, 
The unfo:- 
tunate Kelly, whose daring had brought about the fight, 
paid for his temerity with his life, for his body was 
amongst the slain, thus proving that fortune does not al- 


The motives which induced Grace to thus forcibly se- 


It is certain from the clause she had inserted in the 
marriage contract that she had never had any intention 
that the union should be lasting ; and yet she was eare- 
ful that the ceremony should be performed in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws of her church, so that the mar- 


The M’William Eighter, thus suddenly dispossessed 
of his estates, determined to wage war with Grace 
O'Malley, aid for this purpose enlisted the services of 
several chieftains, together with their followers, until he 


Sir Richard Bingham, who was then governor of 
Connaught, hearing of these preparations on the par 
of Burke, who was considered one of the most trouble- 

to attack him as he 
For this purpose a large 
force of English were mustered, and posted at a place 
called Kueilledare, on a route that it was necessary 
before he could reach Carrick-a- 


Grace, who had also been informed of her husband’s 
intention, placed herself at the head of a body of 


Burke, who was well provided with cannon and 
ammunition, felt sure of success, and little dreamt that 
his English foes were lying in ambush awaiting his 


He had several celebrated chiefs in his army, and to 
each he gave charge of a division. with instructions to 
act according to his own discretion, and as circum- 
stances might require, but on no account to separate 


In a little while news was brought by the scouts, 


The morning gradually dawned, and the violet light 
crept softly down the richly-carpeted mountains. 

It was a glorious spot; one of nature’s most peace- 
ful valleys. An unbroken solitude of beauty, save for 
the presence of blood-thirsty man, who marred it with 
his presence. The air was rich with the perfume of 
the fragrant heath just beginning to exhale with the 
morning heat. The delicious, aromatic breath of ferns 
and flowers combined to create a spot where love only 
should have dwelt, and where the strife and contend- 
ing passions of men should never have been known. 

Far above, the eagles screamed as if in anger at the 
disturbers of their solitude. 

Sir Richard Bingham, who was in command of the 
English, had received information during the night of 
the proximity of the enemy; and as the sun_rese he 
put his troops in motion to. meet Burke. For the 
ground on which the English had eneamped was 
marsh and bog, and prevented the working of cannon, 
The two forces met each other at the entrance to the 
defile. 

Then arose the battle-ery of the armies, as they 
rushed together with a shock that caused them to re- 
coil and reel. 

Upward ascended a cloud of dust and smoke that 
obscured the sun. From behind the jagged rocks and 
from out the purple tufts of heather came the deadly 
fire of the Irish, before which the enemy was mowed 
down, until the beautiful carpet of moss and ferns 
was dyed red with human blood. The cannon roared 
as it poured fortl: its iron hail. The struggling masses 
of half maddened men, the ringing of steel on steel, 
the war cries of the vanquished, the groans and shrieks 
of the wounded, the roaring of the flames as the dried 
heath took fire and destroyed all within reach, the 
piteous neighing of wounded horses, and the wild 
frantic cries of the excited victors, mingled in one 
horrid roar that turned the erst-while paradise into a 
hell. 

Thrice were the Irish driven up the mountain sides— 
thrice were the English driven back again—and as each 
terrific charge was made, a fresh heap of mangled 
corpses was added to the already slain. It was a fear- 
ful and sanguinary conflict, for a long time sustained 
without any decided advantage being gained by either 
side. But at length some of M’William Kighter’s divi- 
sious, in obedience to the call of their chiefs, swooped 
down, as it were, from their ambush in the mountains, 
and so impetuous was the charge that the English ranks 
were broken, and then ensued a scene of fearful confusion. 
Sir Richard tried to animate his troops to repel the 
onslaught, but they were utterly demoralized, by the 
iiger-like fierceness of their assailants, and allowed 
themselves to be cut to pieces without re.urning a blow 
But suddenly the aspect of affairs was changed, for on 
the brow of one of the mountains there suddenly ap- 
peared a fresh and numerous body of troops. ‘Their un- 
expected appearance caused surprise in both armies, for 
the nationality of the new-comers could not at first be 
ascertained, but a cry of joy arose from the Irish, as they 
recognized the approaching troops as their own country- 
men. 

On they came down the mountain side, their harpers 
singing their wild war-songs. Then the joy-ery was 
changed to one of execration, as the flying horse banners 
were unfurled to the breeze, and Grace O'Malley was! 
seen leading on her troops. 

She reached the valley, and then commanded her fol- 
lowers, ‘‘in the name of Queen Elizabeth, to fall in.” 
The English leaders, at this unexpected aid, raised 
their rallying cries. The disordered troops reformed; 
and advancing to the charge in a compact body, and 
shoulder to shoulder with their new allies, they com- 
pletely routed Burke’s army with fearful slaughter. 
And so the fortunes of the day turned- in favor of the 
English, and as night closed in, it found them complete 


a 


t 


At the close of a beautiful day, Burke encamped in|victors of the field. 


Burke escaped, but several of his chiefs were taken 
prisoners, and oa the following day were hanged. 
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This wily stroke of policy on the part of Grace, served! the most lavish expenditure had been indulged in with! 
a view of producing an effect calculated to strike 
Grace with a sense of the imposing grandeur of the 


but to show the extraordinary penetration with which 
the woman had been endowed. She had been informed 
by her scouts, that the M’William Kighter and the Eng- 
lish had met at Kueilledare; and as the English power 
was growing stronger and stronger in Connaught and 
Mayo, she determined to take part with the Saxons 
against he: husband, knowing that by so doing she would 
make her possessions doubly sure. 

The Provost Marshal, Sir Richard Bingham, was pro- 
fuse in his thanks to the intrepid woman; and when she 
took her departure to retura to Carric-a-Uile, he loaded 
her with presents. 

The news of this sudden allegiance of Grace soon 
spread throughout the country, and caused great con. 
sternation amongst the Western chiefs, many of whom 
had held out, inspired by her own daring example. But 
now, seeing that their cause was hopeless, several of 
them hastened to lay down their arms, and tender sub- 
mission to the English rule. 

When the news reached Elizabeth, she was delighted 
beyond measure, for the Western chieftainess had been 
a terrible trouble to her, and kept that part of the king- 
dom in a constant state of war and turbulency. 

The queen lost no time in acknowledging the service 
rendered by Grace, and she immediately despatched a 
special messenger to Ireland to tender her thanks, and 
invite Grace to visit the English Court. 

Grace was flattered with this attention; and although 
she was in acondition when a woman requires the ut- 
most care and attention, she set about making prepara- 
tions forher journey. She visited all her castles, and 
saw that each was strongly garrisoned. She invited 
Moriat to accompany her, but as her husband Moan did 
not deem it prudent to visit England then, she decided 
not to go. 
<= When all was ready, Grace, with a large fleet of gal- 
leys and a numerous retinue, set sail for Chester, ex 
route for London; but they had not proceeded far before 
the event that had been expected for some days took 
place, and Grace O'Malley gave birth to a son, the issue 
of her marriage with Burke. 

This was the occasion for much rejoicing on board the 
galleys, and the child was there and then named Tibbot 
ny-Lung, or Toby of the Ship. 

After a stormy passage, the fleet reached Chester in 
safety, and on landing, Grace found that the queen had 
sent down a body of troops to escort her to London ; and 
after two or three days’ rest, she commenced her ever 
memorable journey. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TWO QUEENS. 

In England the news that one of the bitterest ene- 
mies of the queen, and a noted pirate and chieftain- 
ess, Was about to visit the court, by invitation of her 
majesty, caused the most intense excitement. 

The “ barbarian,” as Grace was called, would make 
a rare show for the Londoners, and high jinks and 
holidays could be indulged in, as her majesty had or- 
dered bear-bating and sports of various kinds to be 
oe for the pleasure of her guest. 

riumphal arches were also to be erected, and fire- 
works let off in celebration of this victory, so that the 
good citizens of London were busy in their prepara- 
tions for the reception of the “Irish savage;” and 
everything that it was possible to do was done to im- 
press Grace with an idea of the wealth, magnificence, 
and power of England. 

After a fatiguing journey, Grace and her suite 
reached the metropolis, and the guns at the Tower 
thundered forth the announcement. 

All the shops were closed, and the good citizens 
turned out en masse to stare at the “ wild foreigner 
and her fellow barbarians.” The bells rang merry 
peals, and from the windows of the houses floated 
yards of bunting. 

At Ludgate Hill the “’prentice boys” had erected 
a triumphal arch of noble proportions, which seemed 
to greatly excite the admiration of Grace and her 

ople. 

On Temple Bar a ghastly row of ornaments, in the 
shape of grinning heads on spikes, aroused in her a 
far different feeling. For ordering the procession to 
stand for a few moments, and then gazing fixedly at 
the withered heads, she heaved a deep sigh, and turn- 
ing to a herald who rode beside her, she said with 
withering sarcasm : 

“T thought that this was a civilized country, and 
that although your queen amused her courtiers by 
chopping heads off, you did not make ornaments of 
them for your street walls. I have heard that in 
some of the Indian countries, bodies are eaten and the 
heads kept as trophies, and that sometimes you offer 
up public prayers for the unenlightened Christians, 
who so lovingly dine off their enemies. Well, thanks 
be to the saints, my people and I have not yet been 
civilized.” 


On the west of Temple Bar the procession was 


English Court. 

Beneath the trees rows of seats had been erected, 
and these were filled with gaily dressed ladies and 
gallants. On eachside of the avenue, through which 
the court was approached, a line of knights on black 
steeds was drawn up. These knights represented the 
flower of England’s chivalry, and presented a truly 
magnificent sight. 

On the river was a floating island, fringed with the 
most georgeously-colored flowers. Under a canopy 
of amber and purple silk were several young 
maidens, representing the arts and sciences, and over 
them floated a bandrol, with the motto “ Advance.” 
At the entrance to the tent stood a giant, clad from 
head to foot in polished steel armor, and bearing on 
his shouldcr a ponderous battle axe. He rested one 
foot on a globe, on which was inscribed “ England,” 
and in his hand he supported a staff, to which was at- 
tached a silken streamer with the legend, “All powerful.’ 
At every window of the noble old palace, that was 
resplendent with the glory of a brilliant summer sun, 
sat groups of elegantly-attired ladies, who seemed to 
vie with each other in producing the most striking 


combinations of color in dress. 


As Grace approached, tremendous cheering broke 
from the multitude. Ladies waved their handkerchiefs 


and a round of artillery thundered forth a welcome. 


On entering the gate of the Palace Yard, rows of 


little children dressed in white, and their hair deco- 


rated with beautiful flowers,had to be passed through. 
As the procession moved up the gravelled pathway, 
these children struck up a hymn of welcome, accom- 
panied by unseen bands of music. 

But if the magnificence outside was great, that in- 
side was superlatively greater. As Grace and her 
suite alighted from their carriages, they were received 
by a body of courtiers and noblemen, who glittered 


all over with jewels. The grand staircase up which 


they were conducted was covered with cloth of gold. 
In the corners of each landing were sheets of plate- 


glass, made to represent a miniature lake. On each of 
these floated a huge lily, in which appeared a little 
child, draped in diaphonous material, that was spotted 
with golden stars. Each child held a tiny lute, and 


these, being struck in unison, produced a most pleas- 
ing effect. 

Entrance from one chamber to another was through 
an arch of flowers; but before these arches hung mas- 


sive curtains of velvet and silk, heavily trimmed with 
gold lace. On either side of the arch was a marble 


pedestal, on which stood achild dressed as Cupid, who 
looped up the curtains to enable the procession to pass 
through. 

In the various passages were arranged beautiful 
artificial flowers, hidden amongst the leaves of which 
were tiny silver bells. These flowers seemed to be 
acted upon by some unfelt zephyr, and the mellow 
tinkling of the bells made delicious music, while the 
air was rich with sweet perfume. 

The most magnificent combination and effects of 
lights were produced by colored silk hung before the 
windows. ‘ 

The great Hall of State was at length reached, and 
here the spectator was literally bewildered with the 
dazzling scene of beauty. The floor was covered with 
cloth of gold, while the walls were hung with delicate 
blue velvet, looped up here and there with wreaths of 
rare flowers, so as to display the costly mirrors framed 
in silver, and which reached to the ceiling. The lat- 
ter were painted to represent the most delicate cream- 
colored satin curtain, upon which were worked gorg- 
eously-plumaged birds and luscious-looking fruit. Part 
of the curtain was drawn on one side so as to display 
a lovely Italian blue sky. Ranged round the room 
were gilt stands of exquisite workmanship, and on 
these were vaporizing dishes that sent forth the most 
refreshing perfume. Little zets d'eau played in nooks 
screened by exotic plants, from which the soft and 
duleet notes of mechanical birds issued. 

At one end of the apartment was a chair of state. 
Over it hung a canopy of amber silk, trimmed with 
Indian lace. 

In the chair was seated the stately Tudor, Queen 
Elizabeth, swelling with all the pomp and pride of great- 
ness and vanity; for in the whole realm nobody could 
have been found to vie with Elizabeth in vanity and 
fantastic notions of dress and ornament. 

On her head was a kind of cushion set with jewels 
—a ruff, richly laced, and laid in plaits, diverging out- 
ward from her neck and on each side of her face to a 
considerable distance, until she looked like an impreg- 
nable armadillo. From the two front corners of this 





ed with wire, rose in two semi-circular sweeps as high 
|as the cushion, and turning down to the ears formed 


'a heart, with the face and ruff set in the midst. A 








The Wrecked Hope. 
By C. W. BENNETT. 
There’s a low soft song in a chamber, 
Where sits, in a darkening room, 
A young wife lulling her babe to rest, 
Scarce seen in the deepening gloom; 
And her song to her babe is telling 
How in hope and in joy she sees, 
The white sails homeward swelling 
To the strain of a favoring breeze, 
The good ship bearing its father home 
From the far wild southern seas. 
There’s a dim drear moon careering 
Through the dark grim clouds on high, 
And a waste of billows tossing 
Beneath the stormy sky; 
And a wave-washed torm upheaving 
At times to the moon’s gleams, 
Around which the wild sea rages, 
And the grey gull wheels and screams: 
And the form is his, of whose safe return 
Afar his young wife dreams. 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth. 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK III.—CHAPTER XII. 
THE INTERVIEW AT ROTHERHITHE. 

Sunny was the day, and bright the river, as the royal 
barge conveyed the young monarch from the ‘Tower to 
Rotherhithe, to hold a conference with the rebel leader. 
Gorgeous was the burnished vessel; yet those on 
board it did not seem bound on a voyage of pleasure. 
The oarsmen were arrayed in the splendid royal liveries, 
but they were all armed. Archers and men-at-arms 
took the places of pages and serving men. Gen- 
tlemen and esquires were armed. Armed, likewise, 
were all the members of the Council, except the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Richard himself was 
elad in dain mail, with a hood and tippet of silk, 
worked with the royal badge and devices, as was his 
richly-embroidered surcoat. The sides of the gilded 
vessel were hung with shields, each bearing a noble cog- 
nizance, and from the stern floated proudly the royal 
standard of the haughty Plantagenets. 

In the forepart of the barge, surrounded by his at- 
tendants, all glittering in polished steel, stood the young 
King, making a ver gallant show. 

The Privcess of Wales accompanied her son, and had 
hitherto been seated in the splendid saloon forming the 
interior of the vessel ; but as they were now approach- 
ing Rotherhithe, she came forward with Editha, who was 
her sole attendant, and who looked around in search of 
her father. 

Ceasing to row, the oarsmen allowed the barge to 
glide gently down the river towards a point of the low 
bank on which two horsemen were stationed. 

With one of these personages the King and his attend- 
ants were well acquainted ; but only the Princess and 
Kditha knew the other. However, no one required to 
be told that this stalwart man-at-orms, mounted on a 
strong war-horse, with a sword: by his side, a dagger at 
his girdle, and a mace attached to his saddle-bow, was 
Wat Tyler. 

The visor of the rebel leader was raised, so that his 
broad, masculine countenance could be fully distinguish- 
ed. Though struck by his powerful frame and deter- 
mined look, the observers were repelled by the extreme 
insolence of his demeanor, which was never for an instant 
abated during the interview that ensued. 

About twenty yards behind the rebel leader, on the 
grassy bank, were stationed two other persons on horse- 
back, who likewise attracted the attention of the royal 
party. These were Conrad Bassett and Frideswide. The 
latter was armed with a two-handed sword, and carried 
alarge triangular shield. 

Further off, where the ground began to rise, and was 
partially covered by timber, a large body of armed in- 
surgents could be descried. This tumultuous host could 
not ve kept in order by its captains; but when the royal 
barge approached they set up a tremendous shout that 
startled all whoheard it, and made those with the King 
apprehensive of treachery. 

However the shouting soon ceased, and Richard who 
felt no alarm, caused himself to be taken near the shore 
to converse with the rebel leader. 

“Thou art Wat Tyler, I doubt not,” he said,‘ T have 
come to confer with thee according to my promise. 
Speak! I am willing to listen to thy petition.” 

“{ have no petition to make,” rejoined the rebel lead- 
er haughtily. “Ihave certain propositions to offer for 
your Majesty’s consideration and acceptance. But our 
conference must take place in private at Eltham, as L 
stated by the mouth of my ambassador, Sir John de 











ruff two wings of lawn, edged with jewels and stiffen-| Newtoun, who is here present.” 


“ And dost thou think his Majesty will trust himself 
with thee ?” demanded Sir Simon Burley. . 
“ Wherefore not,” rejoined Wat ‘Tyler. “I am captain 


joined by an escort of the queen’s body-guard, who costly cloak, covered with jewels, hid the body of her of the vast host quartered at Blackheath, and I promise 
| gown, but a straight and formal stomacher left part of| him my safeguard. If I purposed to ensnare him, I 


produced an imposing effect in their glittering helmets 
and breastplates, and their coal-black prancing steeds. 
In due time Hampton Court was reached, and here 


the bosom exposed. 
ae (To be contina4 in our nest, : 





could do so now. Should his Majesty disembark here, I 
wil personally conduct him to Eltham.” 
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“What answer shall I return?” said the King to those long,” he said. “The Lord Archbishop and the Lord} Shuddering at the thought, he pressed her still closer 


near him. 

“ Reject the offer,” rejoined Sir Simon. 

“Tf thou dost mean me well,” said Richard to the 
rebel leader, “ why cannot the conference take place 
here ?” 

“Tf it takes place at all, it must be at Eltham, as I 
have said,” replied Wat Tyler, in a decided tone. 
“ And mark me, my liege, if we come not to terms to- 
day, I will enter London with my whole army to-mor- 
row. I swear it by St. Dunstan !” 

“ You hear what he says, my lords,” observed Rich- 
ard; “and he can make good his words. 
an army strong enough to enter London. Moreover, 
as you well know, the citizens are disaffected. 


Vhile they were conversing anyiously together, 
Wat Tyler, who had noticed the Princess and Editha 


among the nobles, again called out— 


“ My liege, I trust that the Princess, your mother, 
will assist at the conference, and I pray her Grace to 


bring my daughter with her.” 

“Will you go with me madam 

“ Readily,” she rejoined. 
with me, as he requests.” 

“This must not be, my liege,’ 
Valletort. 
proposal. 
must the Princess. 

“Let me go and speak with him, gracious madam,’ 
cried Editha. 
fect upon him.” 

“How say you, Sir Eustace ?” said the Princess 
“Shall we ne her?” 

“No madam,” replied the knight. 
go ashore.” And he added, significantly, ‘This con 
ference will, soon be ended. Be not afraid. Wat Ty 
ler will never enter London.” 


?” said Richard. 


, 


The words reached Editha’s ear, and she trembled 


exceedingly. 


“No faith need be kept with the audacious villain,’ 


said the Archbishop of Canterbury. “ He hath swort 


if the King will not accede to his demands, that he 


will destroy London. Tis meet that he be slain.” 
“ Since all the insurgents look to him, the rebellion 
may be ended by his death,” said the Lord Treasurer 


“ We should be worse than traitors if we suffered 


him to escape,” said Sir Simon Burley. 


“ Tlo, there 
archers ! make yon rebel your mark !” 


And at the order, the archers sprang up and made 


ready their bows. 
All had been over with Wat Tyler at that moment 


and perchance the rebellion had been ended at the 


same time, if Editha had not uttered a slight ery 
which she was utterly unable to repress. 


This ery did not alarm the rebel leader, or cause 
him to change his position, but it caught the quick 
ear of Frideswide, who had listened to all that was 
said, and narrowly watched the proceedings on board 


the barge. 


She had noticed Sir Simon Burley’s gesture, and the 


He has 


“ And I will take Editha 


said Sir Eustace de 
“There is some treachery in the villain’s 
You must not trust yourself with him, nor 


“Perchance I may produce some ef- 


“ No one must 


Treasurer were on board the barge; and if they 
counselled not the act, they might have prevented it. 
We will have both their heads !” 

“ We will !” roared all the hearers. 

“We have nothing further to do here,” pursued | 
Wat Tyler. “We must return to Blackheath; and, | 
as soon as the army can be got together,we will march | 
on London.” 

“To Blackheath !—and then to London !” vocife- 
rated the insurgents, brandishing their pikes and 
gisarmes. 

On their arrival at Blackheath, they found the 
whole host in a state of the most furious excitemeut, 
a report having already arvived of the treacherous at- 
tempt on their leader. 

Wat Tyler took advantage of the excitement to get 
the army together, and this being speedily accom- 
plished, the march commenced, 

Before setting out, Wat Tyler sent Hothbrand with 
a message to his brother chief, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was encamped with the Essex division of the 
insurgent army on Hampstead Heath, acquainting the 
Outlaw with his own design, and bidding him make a 
simultaneous attack on the north side of the city on 
the following day. 

Hothbrand set off on his errand at once, and gallop- 
ing down to Greenwich, succeeded in procuring a 
barge to convey him and his steed to the opposite side 
of the river. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
CATHERINE WAS FOUND IN| THE SUBTERRANEAN 
PASSAGE, 

So furiously rode Conrad, that he arrived at Eltham 
long before the news of Wat Tyler’s intended march 
on London. 

Struck by his distracted manner, the guard at the 
barbican feared some disaster must have occurred, but 
did not dare question him. 

Riding at once into the great quadrangular court, 
he flung himself from his panting steed, and hurried 
to the tower. 

Several armed men were standing near the door, 
and he ordered one of them to bring a lighted torch 
without delay, and while the man went on his errand, 
he entered the chamber in which Catherine had been 
confined. 

Without much difficutry he discovered the trap- 
door, and had just succeeded in opening it when the 
torch was brought him. 

Snatching it from the wonder-stricken man, and 
bidding him remain on guard within the chamber, 
and suffer none to enter, Conrad plunged down the 
steps, and gained the vault; but he knew he should 
not find her there, and went on, his anxiety increasing 
each moment, 

At length he reached the first iron gate, and un- 
locking it with the key taken from Frideswide, he 
passed to the second gate, which was quickly thrown 
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to his heart. 

“Tis not an hour since I discovered you were 
buried here, Catherine,” he said, “and I flew to your 
rescue as fast as my steed would carry me. Had I 
been too late, I would not have survived you. , But 
the good saints who watch over you had pity on us 
both. Have no more fear. She who sought your 
destruction is gone, and when dying, repented her 
cruelty.” 

“Then I forgive her!” cried Catherine; “and may 
Heaven forgive her likewise! But let us not stay long- 
erin this dreadful place. Bear me hence, Conrad. I 
am weak, depressed in spirits, and have not power to 
walk any distance.” 

Extinguishing the torch, he took her in his arms, and 
rapidly retraced the course he had pursued. 

Passing through the iron gates, which he had left open, 
he quickly gained the stune steps, and, mounting them, 
issued forth from the trap-door. 

Greatly astonished was the man left on guard when 
Conrad re-appeared with his lovely burden; but he was 
not allowed to ask any questions, for Catherine had 
swooned, and Conrad instantly sent him in quest of some 
of the female servants who had been left in the 
palace. 

By the time the man returned with twe of the Prin- 
cess’ handmaidens, Catherine had regained her sensi- 
bility, and did not require the restoratives brought by the 
damsels. 

Shortly afterwards she was taken to the Princess’ 
own apartments; and her new attendants, who seemed 
greatly interested in her, promised to pay her every at- 
tention. 

Feeling now quite easy on Catherine’s account, Con- 
rad locked the gates in the subterranean passage, and 
kept the key in his own posgession. 

Having caused the trap-door to be fastened down, he 
placed a guard at the door of the chamber, and then 
went in search of Sir Lionel de Courey. 

During all this time the old knight had not attempted 
to quit the state apartments, and knew nothing of what 
had occurred, except that be had been informed that 
Conrad was gone to Blackheath to attend upon the rebel 
chief, Wat Tyler. 

He was, therefore, surprised to see the young man, 
and still more surprised to hear what had brought him 
back. 

Needless to say, that he listened to the recital of his 
daugbter’s imprisonment by Frideswide with most pain- 
ful interest; but since Catherine was now free, he could 
only rejoice, and thank her deliverer. THe did so in the 
warmest terms, and embraced Conrad as a son. 

This explanation over, they deliberated long and anx- 
iously as to the best course to be pursued in the present 
emergency. 

Flight would now be easy; and as soon as Catherine 
had recovered from the shock she had sustained, she 
could be removed, But where could a place of refuge 
be found for her? The whole of Kent was in a state of 
insurrection. 





slight stir that followed when the archers appeared, 
and instantly divining their purpose, and flashing for- 
ward with lightning swiftness, she came up just in 
time to spread her broad shield before Wat Tyler, 
and guard him from the volley of arrows aimed at 


No mansion, no castle, no household with 
any pretensions to respectability, was secure from the 
rebels. 

To Canterbury it was impossible to return. After 
much anxious consideration, they resolved to take her to 


open, 

 haaiel he hurried on looking anxiously on either 
‘side of the passage, but nothing save bare walls met 
his view. Fancying at length, that he perceived a re- 
treating figure in the distance, he called out. 





him. 


The rebel chief was unhurt, but a fatal shaft pierced 
the Amazon’s breast, and she would have fallen back- 
wards from her horse, if Conrad, who came up the 


next moment, had not caught her. 


Her dying looks were fixed upon him she loved; and, 


while gasping for breath, she said: 
* Catherine still lives ! 
in the subterranean passage, "neath the tower! 


And she expired. 


Not without difficulty did Conrad sustain his in- 
animate burden, till he was relieved from it by a 


small party of insurgents, sent to him by Wat Tyler. 

Maddened by fears for Catherine, he then struck 
spurs into his steed, and dashed off to Eltham. 

Meanwhile, Wat Tyler had galloped off, till he got 
to a certain distance, when he turned round, and shak- 
ing his hand menacingly, called out, in a stentorian 
voice: 

“ Our next meeting—and it will not be long hence 
—shall take place in the Tower of London !” 

Profiting by the means of escape unexpectedly 
afforded him, Sir John de Newtoun quickly dismount- 
ed, and sought refuge in the royal barge. 

Seeing that the rebel leader had escaped, Sir Simon 
Burley ordered the oarsmen to row back to the Tower 
as swiftly as they could, and the injunction was 
obeyed. 

But all those on board the barge heard the terrific 
and vengeful yell with which Wat Tyler was greeted 
when he returned to his followers, and told them of 
the attack made upon him. They would fain have 
hurried down to the river,in the hope of wreaking 
their vengeance on the instigators of the treacherous 
act, but Wat checked them. 

‘*Doubt not, we will have ample vengeance ere 


I deceived you—seek her 
The 
key of the iron gates hangs at my girdle. Take it. 
Forgive me Conrad—for you I did this wicked act !” 


But the person continued to flee from him, Quick- 
ening his pace, he soon became satisfied it was Cath- 
erine. Yes! ’twas she! she lived! he was in time to 
save her. 

Bewildered by terror, she ran on, screaming fear- 
fully. 

Conrad’s agony at this moment cannot be painted. 
IIe feared her senses were gone, and she fled so swiftly 
that he could not overtake her. 

At last when he had almost begun to despair, her 
strength seemed suddenly to fail her, and she fell to 
the ground. 

In another instant he came up and raised her in his 
arms. <As the dishevelled tressess seemed to blind 
her, he removed them from her face, but she regarded 
him with a wild and vacant stare, in which terror pre- 
dominated. 

* Do you not know me, Catherine ?” he cried, “ ’Tis 
I—’tis Conrad !” 

“No; you are not Conrad !” she exclaimed, “ You 
are sent by that cruel woman to kill me. She had no 
pity in her breast; but if you have any, leave me! 
Let me die in peace !” 

“ No; youshall not die, Catherine 
“T am come to deliver you ?” 

But the words, peel passionately uttered, did not 
weassure her, and she still shrank from him, 

In this dire extremity, Conrad sought St. Catherine, 
St. Lucy, and all blessed saints to aid the distracted 
damsel. 

The appeal seemed to be answered. From this mo- 
ment Catherine’s senses began to return, and after 
gazing fixedly at him, she breathed his name. 

“ Conrad !” 

Filled with delight, he strained her to his breast. 

“ You are just in time, Conrad!” she murmured, 
faintly. ‘“ Had you delayed much longer, you would 
have found me lifeless !” 


i hd 


. 


he exclaimed, 





the Dartford Priory. Sir Lionel was acquainted with 
the Lady Isabel, and felt certain she would afford her 
an asylum. ‘hither, then, he proposed to send his 
daughter as soon as she could make the journey with 
safety. 

Sir Lionel strongly counselled Conrad not to abandon 
his post under the present trying circumstances. 

“You have now,” be said, ‘‘ the command of a garrison 
of five hundred men, who are likely to continue faithful 
to you. On no account quit them. Should any reverse 
happen to Wat 'Tyier, you can at once declare in favor 
of the King. By doing so at the right moment, you 
may materially aid the royal cause. Be guided by me. 
As soon as I have taken my daughter to the Priory of 
St. Mary, I will return, and remain with you till some- 
thing is decided. Ido not for a moment despair of the 
royal cause. ‘Though it may be beset by difficulties for 
a time, its ultimate triumph is certain. Nothing can be 
more fortunate than that you arein possession of Eltham. 
By prudent management you may help to crush the re- 
bellion; and your reward will be proportionate to the 
service rendered.” 

‘My reward will be sufficient if I obtain your daugh- 
ter’s hand, Sir Lionel,” replied Conrad. 

End of Book Third. 

BOOK IV,—CHAPTER I. 
THE SAVOY.—JACK STRAW’S CASTLE, 

Like a vulture looking down from a height on a plain, 
covered with herds and flocks, the rapacious Outlaw 
gazed on London from the summit of Hampstead Heath, 
While trying to count the palaces, mansions, halls, 
monasteries, churches, and hospitals, spread out before 
him, he thought only of the plunder they would yield. 
The fieree Goth, at the bead of his barbarian host, 
did not gaze on Rome from the neighboring hills with 
greedier cyes than did the insatiate marauder on the 
great city he had sworn to pillage, 
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“Its wealthiest merchants shall deliver up to me all 
their riches, if they would save their lives. On no other 
condition will I spare them. ‘This I swear!” 

And while pronouncing the vow, he kissed the relic 
that he constantly wore upon his breast. 

At the time when the Essex insurgents were gathered 
on Hampstead Heath, there was a small tower on the 
highest point of the hill. 

Within this tower, once used as a beacon, the Outlaw 
had fixed his head-quarters. And though not a vestige 
of the original structure is left, the site is known, and 
the much-frequented hostel, now occupying the spot, 
has acquired the designation of “ Jack Straw’s Castle.” 

From the top of the tower floated the banner of St. 
George, and near it stood the Outlaw. 

He had been there nearly three hours, and during the 
greater part of the time had been gazing at the doomed 
bmp: he sometimes cast an anxious look in the 
direction of Blackheath; the position of which was indi- 
eated by the hills adjoining that extensive plateau. 

At the door of the tower stood the strong black steed, 
that had borne him safely through so many difficulties 
and-dangers, fully equipped, and with the battle-axe at- 
tached to the saddle-bow. 

Around the tower, on the brow of the hill, on the 
gentle slopes, and in the numerous hollows, was gather- 
ed the immense host that acknowledged him as leader, 
and was ready to execute his commands, be they what 
they might. 

The presence of these wild, uncouth men, in their 
rough garb, and with their strange weapons, was little in 
harmony with the soft and tranquil character of the 

lace. 

Still the scene was very striking, and would have 
pleased a painter. Many of the insurgents were lying 
jupen the fragrant sod, basking in the sunshine, for the 
‘day was hot. Others, seated round the brink of the hol- 
lows, watched their comrade:, who were leaping, or 
wrestling, or-amusing themselves with other pastimes. 

But by far the greater number were standing on the 
numerous knolls, and looking towards the city, excited 
by desires of pillage and destruction, akin to those in- 
flaming the breast of their chief. 

The Outlaw was still on the top of the tower—still 
occupied by the same greedy thoughts—when his atten- 
tion was caught by a horseman riding quickly up the 
southside of the hill. 

At once he recognized Hothbrand 

Evidently he was the bearer of a message from Wat 
Tyler, and the Outlaw awaited his arrival with impa- 
tience, but did not quit his own position. 

Several inquisitive insurgents crowded round Hoth- 
brand, as he galloped on, but he refused to satisfy their 
curiousity, and halted not till he reached the foot of the 
tower. 

Saluting the chief, he then proceeded to deliver his 
message. 

“Wat Tyler greets thee well!” he said. “He is 

marching on London, and desires thee likewise to ad- 
vance.” 
“Thou bringst me good news. Hothbrand, and I 
thank thee for it!” replied the Outlaw, joyfully. “ Yet 
doth it surprise me, for | heard my brother was about 
to meet the King at Rotherhithe. The conference, | 
conclude, has come to naught ?”’ 

“To worse than naught,” replied Hothbrand. “It 
had well-nigh resulted in the death of thy brother 
chief. A snare was laid for him by the Council, and 
he narrowly escaped from it with life.” 

“Now, by St. Nicholas, their treachery shall be 
speedily punished !° roared the Outlaw. “Comrades, 
hear ye what our valiant lieutenant, Hothbrand, 
saith!’ he cried, in a voice of thunder, to the throng 
gathered thickly around. “The Council have dealt 
treacherously with my brother, Wat Tyler, and have 
sought to slay him. Shall we not slay them ?” 

* Ay, marry !” responded the insurgents brandishing 
their pikes and bills. 

“Harke ye, comrades !” 
to intlame them still further. “Wat Tyler believes the 
instigators of the pertidious design wore the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Sir Robert Hales, the Lord 
Treasurer. Both were in the barge with the King.” 

* Both shall be put to death !" shouted the infuri- 
ated peasants. 

“You will not have your wish just yet, for they are 
safe within the Tower,” said Hothbrand. 

Cries of angry disappointment arose from the 
throng. 

“Wherever they may be, they shall not escape us !” 
said the Outlaw. ‘ As to the Lord High Treasurer, we 
ean take ample vengeance on him. We will burn the 


cery records, Moreover, we will burn the rich Priory 
of St. John of Jerusalem,near Clerkenwell,of which he 
is Grand Master; but we will tirst strip it of its treas- 
ures, ‘The revenues of that hospital are immense. 
Would we could collect them all; but we will get 
what we can.” 

This proposition, being in exact accordance with 
the wishes of the peasants, was received by them with 
acclamations. 





cried Hothbrand, anxious!) 


Temple which he governs, and destroy all the Chan-| 


Highbury,” said Hothbrand. “You can discern the 
mansion from this spot. Yonder it stands amid the 
trees, about a half a mile from Clerkenwell.” 

“T see it plainly enough !” rejoined the Outlaw. 
“By my troth! it is a stately mansion; but it shall 
soon be levelled with the ground! We will sack and 
burn it as we march to Clerkenwell.” 

Placing his bugle to his lips, he then sounded a 
loud and prolonged blast, that echoed far and wide, 
and roused the entire host. 

As soon as he perceived that the men were in mo- 
tion, he took down the banner, and, waving it aloft, 
pointed with his sword towards the city, shouting, 
“To London !” 

“Ty London !” repeated a thousand eager voices. 

Descending from the Tower, he gave the banner to 
the man accustomed to bear it,and mounting his steed, 
put himself at the head of the host, calling out, “St. 
George for Merry England !” 

This evoked fresh cries. 

He then rode down the hill, attended by Hoth- 
brand, and followed by the whole body of the insur- 
gents. 

At that time, the country between Hampstead and 
London was, for the most part open, and the rebels 
marched on with very little interruption to the large 
park surrounding Sir Robert Hales’s noble mansion at 
Highbury. 

Made aware of their approach by the hideous tinta- 
mar, the inmates of the mansion fled, and hurried off 
to St. John’s Priory, carrying the news with them. 

After being ransacked, the magnificent mansion was 
set on fire. 





CHAPTER IL. 
HOW THE HOSPITAL OF ST, JOHN OF JERUSALEM WAS 
PILLAGED AND BURNT, 

One of the richest and most beautiful religious 
houses then existing near London, was the Hospital of 
St. Jobn of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell. 

The priory was founded about two centuries previous- 
lv, by Jourdan de Brisset, a wealthy Norman baron, and 
the Lady Muriel, his wife, and belonged to the Knights 
Hospitallers. 

Not far from the Priory stood a large Benedictine nun- 
nery, likewise founded by the before mentioned pious 
and charitable personages. 

With the nunnery, the Outlaw determined not to med- 
dle, and he gave strict orders to his followers that the 
holy sisterhood should in no way be molested, nor their 
habitation injured. 

No murmurs were raised at the injunction, for the in- 
surgents were quite content, that the Priory of St. John’s 
should be given up tothem Permission to pillage and 
destroy this vast and magnificent edifice, was suflicient 
to satisfy their rapacity,as well as their desire for ven- 
geance. 

How tranquil looked the gray and reverend pile as the 
marauding host approaching it on that lovely summer 
e’en, bent on its plunder and destruction. ~ 

Not far from it stood the Nunnery, looking equally 
ealm and beautiful. 

Both were lai ge and picturesque structures and both 
charmingly situated near a wide green, that took its name 
from a well of marvellous virtue arising within it. 

Yet those inside the Priory were far from tranquil. 
They knew that the Grand Master's mansion at High- 
bury was burnt, and felt sure, from the threats uttered 
by the rebels, that their own turn would come next. 

Preparations for defence were hastily made, but it 
was clear that the place could not held out long. 

Geoffrey de Burgh, Prior of St. John’s had been a ya- 
liant warrior in his time, and all the brotherhood were 
Knights Templars; but they had long ceased to bear 
arms and devoted themselves solely to religious exer- 
cises. All, however, were ready to take up the sword 
again, and die in defence of the Hospital. 

But the Prior hoped it would not come to such a pass, 
and persuaded himself he might be able to prevail on 
|the leader of these lawless men to retire. Alas! he 
knew not with whom he had to deal. 

When the Outlaw and Hothbrand, followed by alarge 
band of insurgents, rode up to the magnificent gateway, 
they found it shut, and were about to break down the 
gate when a noise was heard above, and the Prior and 
the holy brotherhood appeared on the battlements. 

Geoffrey de Burgh was well stricken in years, but he 
bore himself proudly, and had a beld and lofty look, and 
even though lenges in his full ecclesiastica: habits, he 
looked more like a warrior than a monk. His hood was 
thrown back so as fully to display his striking counten- 
ance. 

It may be proper to mention that the Prior was secret- 
‘ly armed, and that the whole of the knightly brothered 





wore armor under their gowns and had swords by their) 
sides, To all appearance, however, they were in reli-, 


gious attire. 
| “ What would ye ?” demanded the Prior. “ "Tis al- 
‘most needless to inquire your purpose; yet I would 
learn it from your own lips.” 

“ Our purpose, most holy father,” rejoined the Out- 
law, in a jeering tone, “ is to take possession of this Hos- 





“ Forget not that Sir Robert Hales hath a mancr at! pital, to drive you and your brethern from it, to seize 


upon all your plate, jewels, and treasures, and then to 
burn down the edifice.” 

‘Your wickedness and audacity exceed all belief,” 
exclaimed the Prior. 

“ To this act of retributive justice,” pursued the Out- 
law, “‘ we are moved by the treasonable attempt just 
made by your Grand Master upon the life of our leader. 
We will have vengeance.” 

“Have ye no dread of the Church’s most terrible 
anathemas ?” demanded the Prior. “ Withdraw at once, 
ye sacrilegious wretches, or I will launch them upon 
you!” 

“Pour out the whole vials of your wrath upon our 
head, an’ it please you, most holy father!” rejoined the 
Outlaw, ina tone of contemptuous indifference. “ We 
are not likely to be turned from our purpose by denun- 
ciations. But we have talked long enough. Cause the 
gates, I pray you, to be forthwith unfastened, or we will 
burst them open, and enter !” 

“Thou wilt never enter, sacrilegious villain!” cried 
one of the brethren, stepping forward with an arbalest, 
which he had held concealed behind him. 

And he launched a bolt, but thougli it struck the 
Outlaw on the breast, it did him no injury. 

“ Well shot !” he cried. ‘“ But thou didst not know 
that I wear a secret relic on my breast—to say noth- 
ing of my jerkin of cuirboully !” 

He then added, quickly, to those behind him, 
“ Shoot, archers !—shoot !” 

In immediate answer to the injunction, a volley of 
arrows winged their flight to the battlements; but 
none were hit, the Prior and the brethren having 
sought shelter. 

The Outlaw then ordered his men to burst open the 
gates, and the direction was speedily carried out. 

No sooner was the entrance free, than the most 
eager among the rebels rushed tumultuously in, with- 
out waiting for their leaders; but they were astonnd- 
ed to find a small party of knights drawn up in the 
centre of the courtyard, sword in hand, and fully pre- 
pared to receive them. 

The Prior and the holy brotherhood had resumed 
their former accoutrements. 

Had the old warriors been provided with steeds, 
they could easily have ridden down their assailants, 
and cut their way through the host outside. But 
flight being impossible, they resolved to sell their lives 
dearly. 

Shouting his battle-ery as of old, Sir Geoffrey de 
Burgh, by the sweep of his sword, soon cleared the 
crowd near him, and performed prodigies of valour 
lopping off heads, feet, arms, and legs as he went on. 

The knights who followed supported him with such 
energy, that they forced the rebels to retire, and 
would, probably, have driven them out altogether had 
it not been for the Outlaw, who, seeing how matters 
stood, dashed forward on his charger, and smote the 
old knight with his battle-axe. 

Close followed by Hothbrand, he struck down three 
or four other knights; and the rebels, animated by the 
example of their leader, and reinforced, turned, and 
aftera short but terrifie conflict, the whole of the 
Knights Hospitallers were slain. 

As the Outlaw, who was entirely uninjured in the 
deadly strife, gazed around the court of the once 
peaceful priory, now deluged with gore, and strewn 
with the bodies of peasants and noble knights mingled 
together he exclaimed, in exultation, “ Amply is my 
brother avenged !” 

Through this scene of slaughter, the insurgents, who 
were thronging through the gateway as if for a fete, 
had to pass, but they heeded not the frightful spec- 
tacle. 

Receiving permission from their leaders to plunder 
the hospital, they spread themselves in all directions; 
rushing into the great hall, into the church, the chapel 
the Prior’s apartments, the refectories, the dormitories, 
everywhere; seizing everything they could lay hands 
upon with an assiduity perfectly surprising. 

They seized all the plate, jewels, and ornaments 
that they could find in the church and the chapel; the 
great gilt candlesticks, the gilt crosses, the gilt pix, 
the chalices, censers, cruets and crysmatories. 

Entering the vestry, they purloined all the vest- 
ments they could discover in the ambreys and chests; 
copes of red silk, full of imagery; suits of white da- 
‘mask and baudkin; copes with birds of gold; copes 
with gold lions and silver unicorns; chasubles of blue; 
jred palls for sepulture; albs with apparel; vestments 
of white damask with crosses; altar fronts of blue vel- 
vet, embroidered with archangels; great latten candle- 
sticks and silver lamps. 

(To be continued in our next ) 








| Basscm’s Roman Hirpopsome continues to be the most at- 

tractive place of amusement, and is always crowded by the most 

respectable classes in New York. The wonderfal performances 
| of Mile. Victoria elicit the most enthusiastic applause, while 
_the wheel-barrow races, the pony and monkey races and Donny- 
brook Fair are never ending sources of fan. As exactly the 
sa ue performances are given at half-past two as at eight P.M. 
| ladies and children will be better accommodated by attending 
at the former hoor. 
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ARKANSAS RAILROADS AND ARKANSAS 





The Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


At the organization of the Board of Directors, 
cn May 28th, the following officers were unani- 
mously elected : 

President, Russell Sage ; Managing Director, 
Rafas Hatch ; President pro tempore, William 
H. Guion ; Vice-President, Ge». S. Scott, Secre- 
taty, Theodore T. Johnson. Executive Commit- 
tee: Rufos Hatch, William H. Guion, James D. 
Smith, Charles J. Osborn, Russell Sage. Audit- 
ing Committe:: Frederick L. Talcott, Trenor 
W. Park and Francis Alexander. 





Tae DeatH or THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap.—Mr. John 
Edgar Thomson, who died in Philadel- 
phia on May 28th, was one of the ablest 
engineers in the country, and for many 
years had been a prominent railroad 
man. His parents were members of the 
Society of Friends, and he retained his 
connection with that sect throughout his 
life. He was born in Pennsylvania in 
1806. He received a good scientific 
education, and while still a young man, 
left his native State for Georgia. For 
eight years he was prominently connected 
with railroad affairs in the latter State, 
and afterwards returned to Pennsylvania. 
Twenty-six years ago he was made Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and hsd sinze occupied that posi- 
tion. Under his management the com- 
pany became very prosperous, and its 
business was constantly increasing. Ke- 
cently President Thomson caught a 
severe cold, which finally led to pneumo- 
nia, and resulted in his death at his home 
in Philadelphia. He leaves a wife, but 
no children, 





Important Decisioy.—Judge Sawyer of the 
United States District Court, on May 28th ren- 
dered a decision, at Cincinnati,O , in the case of 
the Newport & Cincinnati Bridge Company 
against the United States, Suit wes brought by 
the plaintifis to recover, $457,000 damages for 
changing the plana of the bridge during its con- 
struction. The United States District Attorney 
demurred. Judge Sawyer iu giving decision 
said the Bridge Company before building ap- 
plied to Congress for a plan and got one, and 
commenced working upon it, Two years later 
Congres compelled the Company to confcrm to 
&@ more extensive plan. He overruled the de 
murrer, but gave leave to avewer. The case 
will now be heard on its merits. An appeal to 
the Sopreme Court is probable in avy event. 

—— Eso 

AveTratasian Gotp —The rece’ pts of Australa- 
sian gold into the United Kingdom in March 
amounted to £323,804, as compare! with £° 4,460 
in March,1873, and £398,497 in March, 172. The 
aggregete receipts fur the three months ending 
March 3lst, this year were valu: dat £1,382,031, 
as compared with £1,812,979 in the first quarter 
of 1873, and £1,767,334 in the first quarter of 
1872. The North Energetic Company (Victoria) 
has stiuck a large body of rich stone at ite 90/t. 
level. This reef has produced euch large quan- 
tititi-s of gold that any new discovery on th- 
line may be of great importance. There is also 
encouraging news to be had from the Elaine die- 
t ict (Victoria) with reference tothe discovery 
of aliuvial gold. The aggregate gold mining 
dividends paid in Victoria in 1873 were. how- 
ever, considerably lese than the corresponding 
dividends distributed in 1872. 











Issurnasce Tax Resistep m Minwescta.—The 
St. Paul Press of the 12th saye: “It is perhaps: 
a well-known fact that there is a tax imposed 
by the State upon ineurance companies doing 
business inthe State. It may also be remem- 
bered that some years ago under the provisions 
of the uld charter the insurance egeuts dcing 
business here were assessed a 6 ecial cily tax. 
This they refused to pay, and the matter went 
through the different courts, finally being de- 
cided sgainst the city. A clause was introduced 
in the new charter under which a epecial tax 
may te imposed, and at the last meeting of the 
Couve'l sn ordinance was passed imposing a tax | 
of ¢20 on every agent of a fire or marine insur-| 
ance cmpany doing business in the city. No- 
tice has been rerved that they must pay euch 
special tax, and the insurance men do not pro- 
pose to do it. A meeting was called yesterday, 
at which they determined to fight the matter 
to the bitter end, snd carry it into the courte, 


Murrt Canpats.—We direct the attention of 
our readers to the establishment of Mr. M, J, 
Bespatt, 112 Folton Street, N. Y., at which can 
be procured, some of the most elegant styles and 
best qualities of Carpets at a very much lower 
rate, than is usually charged for the same gcods | 
elsewhere, and from Mr. Bendall’s reputation | 
for fair and honorable dealing, we do not hesi- | 


STATE BONDS. 


count of the delightful state of the finan- 


1874: 


honor and the salary of office. 
General Assembly approved July 2lst, 1868 


to such railroads as had received land grant 


at the rate of $15,000 per mile to roads tha 
bave cot received such Jand grants. 
of this aid was to be made by three Commission 
ers, known as Kaiiroad Commissiouers. 


23rd, 1868, consisted of the Governcr, the Sec 
retary of State, and the Commiesioner of Inter 
nal Improvement of the State. 

**The awards of the aid of the State under thi 


was Governor. 


the Commissioners to the two roads 


a member of the commission, $3,180,000. 


management of T. M. Bowen, and J. M. Lewis 
sft.r which they passed into the managemen 


one. 
**To the Little Rock, Pine Bloff and New Or 
leans Railroad Company there was issued un 


State, approved March 22rd, 1871, about $700, 
000 of the bonds authorized by that act. 


Pine Bluff and New Orleans road. 


some time after bis election to the United State 
Senate, when a Mr. Johnson was chosen it 
President. 


county eubecriptione. 
may find its true solution behind the notoriou 
charge that the bonds were used for politica 
purposes in part end in part stolen. 


been used is not known, but with ut any o 
them the amount of the State bonds iseued, i 
properly applied, would, it seem-, have buil 
more rad. Why more hss not been built 
especially aa it is » narrow gauge road 
cret hiatory of recent political elections 
State could doubtless reveal. 

“Under the laws of 1868, above r-ferred to 
there were to be issued bonds to the amount o 


rected. About two weeks before the Clayton 
party made their attempt to oust Baxter, the 
President of what is known as Senator Dorzey’s 


bonds, bat was refosed, and’ it was Baxter’s 
prompt and determined refusal that gave them 
to understand, once for all, that they nad noth- 
ing to hope for from him, but everything to fear 


was on the instant instituted a war to the knife. 
“It may bz added that an effort was made by 
Clayton, Dorsey, and those interested with them 
to pass through the Legislatare a bill to aseume 
the $5,000,000 of bonds issued snd relieve the 





We extract the following healthy ac« 


cial affairs, existing way down in Arkan- 
sas, from the correspondent of the N. Y. 
Sun, under date of Washington, May 9th, 


“A few facts given to me by Judge Wilebire 
ia relation to the Arkansas ;ailroa’s and the 
bonds authorized to be issued in aid of their con- 
struction will throw considerable light upon the 
cage, and chow that the Clayton fact on is war- 
ting for scmething more than mere political 
By ect of the 


and ratified by the people at the general elec- 
tion iu that year, es required by the State Con- 
stitution, the bonds of the State were authoriz- 
ed to be loaned at the rate of $10,000 per mile 


from the Government of the United States, and 
‘The award 


The 
Board of Commissioners, under the act of July 


act were nearly if not all made while Clayton 
He was interested at that time 
in the Little Rock, Pine Bluff and New Orleans 
Railroad, and the Miesissippi, Ouachita and Red 
River Railioad. To the first road there wae 
awarded by the Raijl:oad Commi:sionere $15, 
000 per mile for 112 miles, making $1,660,000 
of tonds; and to the letter road. about 100 
miles, at the rate of $15,000 per mile, makiog 
$1,500,000 of bonds; total bonds awarded by 
io 
which Clayton was interested and while he was 


“‘Wuen these awards were made and until the 
fall of 1872, these two roads were under the 


of Clayton, under whose control their respective 
companies have since been coneolidated into 


der the Jaw of the State providing for the boild- 
ing and repairing of the public levees of the 


Of 
the two roads there have been bnilt abont 30 
miles of the Mississippi, Ouachita and Red River 
toad, and about 80 miles cf the Little Kock, 


“The Arkansas Central Railroad, including 
its branches, is about 150 miles in length, of 
which there are about 48 miles constrocted. 
This road has been under the management of 
Senator S. W. Dorsey, and so continued until 


Bat Johnson has accomplished little 
for the benefit of the road, owing tothe crippled 
condition of ite finances, This seems strange, 
because it bas received upon the award made to 
it about $900,000 State bonds, besides large 
This question, however, 


How much 
of the firet mortgege bonds of the company have 


= 
» the se- | visors 


about $12,000,000 to various railroad companies | 
of the State. Of this sum about $5,000.00) had 
been issued when Gov. Baxter took his seat after | 
the late election. He refused to order any 
further issue, Leing determined that a thorough 
investigation should be made by the Commic- 
siovere into the disposition made of the bonds| | 
already issued, for the purpose of determining | bill comp» ei entirely of pure eulpbor, with | cnormons, and it 1s bel 
whether they had been applied as the law di- | Oaly fifteen per cent of impurities, has been « san admirat 


road applicd to him for sboct $300,000 more of| 


in their swindling railroad jobbery, and so there | 


The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad 
Company- 


Last autump, in consequence of George Bird 
Grinnell & Cc., the Lake Shore Railroad got in- 
to difficulties and narrowly escayed bankruptoy. 
James H. Banker, Augustus Schell, and the 
executors of Horace Clark, the three mep having 
been formerly the excutive committee of the 
Company, came forward and took up with Mr. 
Vanderbilt a large amount of the s‘ock of the 
Company owned by the Company but in the 
hands of the brokers; and aftewarde the three 
parties each gave their notes for $500,000. Mr. 
Banker now sues to have his notes for $500,000 
cancelled, and for other relief. He sets out in 
detail his transactions down to the date of bis 
giving the notes. He states that at the time be 
gave them he was much pr strated in mind and 
nerves; that owing to the ; aaic, though he con. 
sidered himself a wealtby man, there was ex- 
treme danger that the depreciation of stocks 
might even in certain cases render him insol- 
vent; but while in this condition the directors 
of the road came to him and said that $2,200,- 
000 of the sinking furd bonde of the Company 
had been pledged at his order to the Uuion 
Tiust Company, and that Schell and the execo- 
tors of Clark were willing to join him in each, 
giving their notes for $600,000 to protect this 
loan; that remembering how be had beenin the 
habit of siguing anythiug for Mr. Clark, and 
thinking that perha;s be might have authorized 
euch an issue, and the Union Trust Vompany’s 
books being then uncomeatable and everything 
being in confusion, he gave his votes, and only 
some time after di-covered that the $2 200,000 
of bonds were legitimately and properly issued 
for the purposes of the Company, to redeem cer- 
tain Of its debte to Bird Grinnell & Co. He 
therefore applics to have his notes declared void 
for want of consideration, and for a full account- 
ing between himeelf and the Company. The 
case was tried before Jadge Donohue, in Su- 
preme Court, Chambers, on a motion to strike 
out a great deal of the complaiut, which sets 
out as matter of inducement Horace F Clark’s 
great railroad ability and bis and Mr Vander. 
bilt’s influence over the plaintiff as impertinen', 
and to compel Mr. Panker to chooee whether he 
will proceed on the theory that he owes nothing 
for the cancellation of his notes, or on the the 
ory that there isan unsettled account Letween 
him and the railroad for an accounting. The 
motion was a'gued at length by Mr. Burrill for 
the Company and by ex Jadge Fancher for the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Donobue has denied the motion to 
compel the plaintiff to elect between his reme- 
dies and to strike out the matters stated in the 
complaint es to the relations of the lat Horace 
F. Clark to the Lake Shore road, to the pisintifi 
and to Mr. Vanderbilr. 

= 

A Pap Loox-our ron StockHoxpens Is Banas. 
—The as-ignee of the Bank of Madison, Wie., 
has recovered judgment against a stockholder 
for the three list divide mds received by him on 
the ground that they were diclared wheu the 
bauk was actually insolvent. 

pn 
A Test Case Concerning the Taxation of Banks. 


t 


t 


In 1862 the Merchants’ National Bank of N. 
Y. City was taxed for city, county and State 
taxes. It paid the taxes under protest, but re- 
claimed the taxes on $1,700,000, tbe part of its 
capital invested in United States secaritice. The 


. 





Coart of Appeals, established the fact that this 
| tax was illegal, and the Merchante B nk 
the Supervisors to recover the tex The ¢e exce 
was thatthe tax was levied under 3 ae au 
thority for three diff-rent bodies—$15,221 «8 for 
the city. $7,492 71 for the county, and $,7+8 
+05 for the S:ate--and that at moet thy Super- 


f 
f 
t 





‘| respousitle for the State as well as the court; 
' 


General Term, whose decision is reserved. 





|covered 900 miles west of Omaha. The intre-| 
dection of thie eulphur into commerce will 
break the Sicilian monopoly, which for centur- 





that island, 


| Issvrasce 1s Cosnecricur.—Toe report of the) 
‘insurance commissioner speaks of the greatly | 
improved condition of all the Connecticut com- 

panies during the year. Affer the great fires at) 
Chicago, Boston and in Portland, Oregon, their | 
capitals were impaired. 
ments, generally. 
panies has iner-ased $1,089,000 doring the pact 


The Re-organization of Railruad Companies in 
New York State. 


Governor Dix has signed the Senate bill 
**To facilitate the re-organizstion of rail- 
roads cold under mortgage, and providing for 
the formation of new companies in such cases.’ 
This bill was constructed with special reference 
to the New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, 
and may be summarized as follows: In case of 
proper sale of property and franchises the pur- 
chasers may become a body politic and corpo- 
rate with all the franchises, rights, &c., posses- 
sed by its predecessors by filing a proper certifi- 
cate with ‘be Secretary of State. If the new 
company is formed pursuant to any plan for re- 
adjusting the interests of mortgage creditors and 
stockholders and for representing those interests 
in the new organization it may issue ite stock 
or bonds according to agreement; may within 
six months compromise, settle or assume any 
debt in the old company at the pleasure of a 
majority of the agents or trustees in the re 
orgatizstion, and may issue preferred etock. 
Every stuckholder in the old covcern may ag- 
eent to the reorganization at any time within 
six moaths after its date, and be thus entitled, 
pro rata, to its benefits. The railroad commis- 
sioners corporate authorities, or proper officials 
of any city, town, or village, holding stock as 
above, may assent to any plan under this act, 
entitling them to receive the new stock at par in 
exchange for the old. 

———— 

Tue Mistsa Interests or Catirorsia.—The 
ining industries on the ccast present somo en- 
couraging features despite the small legitimate 
demand for shares which has characterized the 
market for some time. Mcre ore is being 
taken out than usual. New and larger mills 
are being erected in various localities, and old 
ones are undergoing thorough repairse—all indi- 
cative of increased cperatione. The number of 
dividend paying mines has been increased,and it 
is expected that others will be added in the 
course of a few montbe. The number of sseeae~ 
ment, on the mines on the other hand is less 
than usvs!. Only fifteen mines have sesecs- 
ments delinquent this mocth, and thus far very 
few have l-vied assesements delinquent in June. 








New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tme 
New American CrcLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of seierce, litera- 
ture, and art, bave induced the editors and ,ublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American a 

Within the last ten years the progress of discov in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 

i eries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéwstrial and useful artsand the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our phical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 





| transient publications of t. 
| take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
tax on this amount was $29 502 14. A suit by) 


the Bank of the Commonwealth, carried to the | information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 


| of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
:ued | inventions m the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
| cinct and original record of the progress of political and 


. could only be held méponrivie for the} 
in that |county tax. The Court below held that the) 
county, a8 a part of the State Govrernmen’, wa 


tex, but not for the city part of it. Jaigment, 
was therefore given for the $14,289 74 of State|™ 
|and county tex, which, with interes’, amounted | 5), 
| to over $25,000. Both parties appesied to the} 


: - | manufactures. 
7 .] el laa 
Scueave my ovr Wastes Texmironies.—A | {228 mbeits 
di-- | ception 
| Worthy of its h 
livery of each volum 
large oc'avo volumes, each containing about 500 pages, 
ies bas been a flourishing source of revenue to, fully ill : ‘ 
and with numerous colored Lithogray 


They call-d in aseess- |“ 
The cash capitsl of 12 come .; 


to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
day, but which ought now te 


In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
A000! gly been the aum of the editors to bring down the 


accurate acecunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 


historical events. q 

‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to 2 successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has teen printed on new type, forming ia 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 

ts predec:ssur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
ith such improvements in its com 
uggested by longer experience am 








. ition as 
e b 
knowledge. ’ 
The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
f pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force te 
explanations in the text. They embrace all c 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
fxrnous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
ani art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
Although intended for instruction rather 
-3 hare been spared to insure 
he cost of their execution is 
ved they will find a welcome re 
feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
tor 


aitistic excelle 















his work is at : 

me lt will be completed in sixteen 
wood Engravings, 
phic Maps. 
EBINDIN( 


y illustrated with several thou 
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n, Will be wasued once in two months. 
nen pages of the “American Cyclopedia,” 
, ilustrations, ete., will be sent gratis, om 








lass Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


ue, APPLETON & CO,, 
1549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


companies of liability for the same; but it was 
defeated, msin!y by the determined opposition 
of Gov. Baxter, who declared his resolution to 
veto the bill if pa:sed. 


year, with a net surplus of $1 253.122 10; ard 
surplus as regard: policy holders uf $8 v24.212 
10. Tone mutual companies are aleo represented 
| in @ prosperous condition. 





tate to say, that not only can purchasers save | 


money, but they can rely upon not being de- 
‘ceived or over-charged at his place. | 
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INSURANCE, — 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoupway, ™. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January loth, 1874. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premi Jar 1, 
1873..cccccccsecssccccecseees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, mnclusive.... 
‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... — $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
vow. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
CS ay ia mngy ean’ bene eoeee $745,623 39 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
—, less Savings, &c. 


— e same ios 49508, 319 43 
san ed pomgalaio 


ons COMPANY HAS THE} FOLLOWING ASSETS : 


Cash in Bank.. eveeeeees 0988 947 38 

United States an’ other stocks. . -440,895 73 

Loans on Stocks, drawing inte rest244,159 00 
—-—— 9719. 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivavle....... 117 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59, 

Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,64 

eatimated Bi..e. socceccecccsececececess 


Total Assets... ccccccccseccseccceeses $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega) representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
8rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid m cosh to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. The ificates to be produced at the time ot 

and lied t+ the extent redeemed. 

“7 dividend in Scrip of THIRCY-FIVE PER 
CEN I. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to p te. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next, 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
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JOEN K. MYERS, 


a OLA #LIN FRANCIS PAYSON 
G. D, H. GILLESPIE, JEMIAL READ, 

A.C, RICHARDS JOHN R. WALLER, 

A WILLIAM A. HALL, 


U 

THOS. B. atic 

GEORGE A, EYER 

= Cc. BOU" THWIC TERDINAND J A. BOKER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 

WM. HEGEMAN, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 

JOUN H. CLARK, 

LBERT B NCRANGE, a H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, ENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





THE 


Safe Deposit Company 
OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Liberty Street. 
FRANCIS BH, JENKS, Prosideut. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br ck w. lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


SAFE-KEEPING 


oF 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS Etc. 
UNDER GUARANIEE, 
ane TRE 
RENTING OF STEES, 
IN ITs 
Fire and Burglar-Procf Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGIT BY ARMED NEN, 
Rooms for Ladies 
With every a a desks, &c., are 


Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCFS 

OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


At the Company's special request its Charter confines 


its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 
The Public are invited to Visit the 
' Premises 


Gy Whetacr or business or from euriosity , 


INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





OFF({CE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287ru, 1874. 
J&A THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873: 
Premiums received on Mariae Risks frora ‘st 


Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., 1873.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked ‘otf Tst) Jan- 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upon Life “a 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked 4 — Ist January, 1873, 

to 3lst December, 1873....... 
Losses paid a, . same 
PCTION..06cececeecees sooeeees $2,960,882 49 


Returns of Premiums and E: 

POMBES..0 00. cccccccctccccccces $1,258,319 26 

The C y has the foll g assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks..........+.+++$8,567,105 (0 
8 secured by Stocks and otherwise. 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mo ges. 

Interest, and sundry Le pe and claims = 

the Company, estima ecccocccoces 

Premium Notes and Bulls Receivable. 

Cash n Bank.....ce.cocssecssecsees 








467,000 00 


833,302 27 





SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 


and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of Apr next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


WittiaM H. Were, 
Sueprakp Ganpy, 
Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuarces P, Burverr, 
Francis Skmopy, 
Rosy. B. Minturn, 
Roseer L, Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest 
Avexanper V. Biake, 
Cuarves D. Leventia, 
Josiau O. Low, 
Cranes H. Marsnaus 
Apo._ru Lemoyne, 
Grorer W. Lane, 
Avam T. Sackerr, 
‘Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


J.D. Jones, 

Cu. Ries Dennis, 

W H. iH. Moore, 
Hexry Co.1, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaanurs H. Russece, 
WELL HoLBrook, 
Rovat Pners,} 
Lavip Lave, 

James Bryce, 

Dantet 8S, MILLER, 
Wa. Srvnois, 

Henny K. Boeert, 
Wituiam E. Dover, 
Josxrn GarLiarp, JR, 
C. A. Manp, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hew err, 

B. J. Howianpn, 
Bens. Bascock, 











“HAND BOOE 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, St., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 





oe $6,511,114 22 CITY OF CHESTER.... 
UATY, 1873......cececvecscceccccccersecees 25212160 70| CITY OF PARIS..... s+++--Saturday, July 4, 9 A, Me. 


tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 


ccecccccese +0096, 290,016 73 | Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, N 


422,894 66 | 000 in gold) on be of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
"521,340 19| of danger at sea. 
Total amount of Assets........ soeee G5, 613,642 52 | this Company to avoid Ice and HEapLanps. 





The certificates to be produced at the time of payment | Cabin passage to Liverpool 
tickets to Liverpoo 





INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





Southerly Course. 





. Se turday, June 6, 10 A. M. 
. Saturday, June 13, 2 P. M. 
‘aturday, June 20, 10 A. = 

. Saturday, June 27, 2 P 


CITY OF BROOKLYN 
CITY OF BRUSSELS... 





CITY OF RICH _—e . 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $80 and #90, Gold, di 





ig to acc d 


STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Havre, Hamburg, 


Duarts i issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general ee Bp at the 


Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY me | Pier 45 North 
River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 








This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 


Tons. 
evcccccce sccccccecSien CANADA.. 





Leoccnsscooes $70, $80 and $90. 
ge vi ne Liverpool, and Excursion 
and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage vet greatly reduced prices. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


S Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. The: ~ built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, ed for the com- 
fort of and speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Prepaid Cabin 











THE STATE LINE. 





TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Stare or Pennsytvanta,| Stare or Nevapa, 
Strate or Vireo, Stare or Inprana, 
Stare or Georota, State OF ALABAMA, 
State or FLoripa, Srate or Lovurstana, 
State or MinnEsoTs 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s deck, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Week1y Sartines in JUNE. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 





ships are y those ofany other line. 
RATES rnd PASSAGE. . 
Cabins —$70 and $8C, go! to dation 
Return Tickets—$120 ee $140, Md. 
Intermediate or Second Cabin— rrency. 


Steerage as low as by anv other det-dlew Line or route. 
Steerage office 45 a 
For dates of sailin ng ee 

AUSTLN BALDWIN & ~*~ Agents, 

2 Broadway, New York. 
gg F. EARLE, No. ‘0 Clark street, Chicago. 
F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston 
GEO. H, LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 














_ AMUSEMENTS, _ 


T. BARNUM’S _ 
GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 





No abatement of the vast programmes, but scores of 
new attrections for this week. M’LLE VICTORIA 
every evening. Mexican Races, Chariot, Hurdle and 
Flat Races, Roman Standing Races, Elephant, Camel, 
Pony and Monkey Laces atternoon and evening. 
Domngaeest Fair, Lancashire Races, eelbarrow and 
Sack Races at each exhibition. Menagerie open daily 
at 1:30 and 7 P.M. GRAND CONGRESS OF NA- 
TIONS moves promptly at 2:30 and 8 o’clock. box 
Office open three days in advance. On account of the 
immense throng of visitors attending the evening en- 
tertainments, ladies and children, and those who desire 
to avoid the crowd, should attend the afternoon exhibi- 
tions, which are equal to those of the evening. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


l4 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK _TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales es Atlantic Steam- 





CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON, 


By Steameis pet Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £236 
Second Class, £18. —_ ne 
By Steamers Carrying Sterage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 


21¢ 
FROM NEW YORK ‘Ok BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Fe to Hy Bae Gold additional. 


mcy. 
pesrawe "tickets | from Lene anal and Queenstown, and 
pag Foes of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given ‘for Belfast, one, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 





NOTICE. for Medite: 


terranean port 
For Freight and esbin » apply at the Company’s 
~" * Bowling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at ut Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 





Steamers : 
ILLINOIS, rnom Partapetpnia, THuRspaY...May 28 
“ . “ 


HOLLAND... 223847 1 

DENMARK ............3724 ABBOTSFORD, “ .- <= mH 
One of the above steamers will leave New Yorkevery|i1NDIANA, “ ad sad «--June 18 
ednesday, Liverpoo tue Wednesday, Queenstown PENNSYLVANIA, as * +. June 25 

ger ong. and Maree foveal tly to London direct from yable in 
ew tor 


Ga>~ Rates currency : 
Cabin, u, $100 and a 8, Secon Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced ra: Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 





“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO \ -paapaternae 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
» $90; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


South Street, New York. 
eS Drafts on England and Ireland. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED. 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMERS EVERY ALTERNATE DAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Trinacria, ThursdayJune 4 Australia, Saturday.June 13 


rome gg Setday. June 6 Victoria, Tuesday...June 16 


esday...June 9 Italia, Thursday....June 18 
a feos: June 11/Elysia, Saturday....June 20 


RATES OF oe ee IN CURRENCY. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, Trae 
QUEE ENSTOWN | = BELFAST : 
Cabin, $65 to $90, acoording to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


INTERMEDIATE, e238. STEERAGE, $23. 
@@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rate«. 


foing Soot Snother ;ietemetion, to Com- 
NDERSON BRO BROTHERS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamshin Line, 


d for circulars, 
gubeaen 7 








To California, Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RATES OF 2?ASSAGE, 
(Including all necessaries for the trip.) 








ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

eo Pennsylvania Railsoad Wharf, Jersey City, 


GLAMORGAN... 
PEMBROKE.... po cccccecccecs coccvcccs 

Carrying goods a a passengers at through ‘ee be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada, to ports 
in the British bas age 4 - all other points in England. 


-June 27 








These pr for the trade, are 
provided with all the Intest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience 0} 

CABIN <ND STEERAGE yeceeesens, 
First Cabin .. ccsssccccecceecesess $75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.... 3 currency 

eee cccccccccssccescecsoeses $30 currency. 
Prepaid stee: certificates from Cardiff..........+..$33 
—_ for £1 and a 
For further 


rs apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, "L Dock Cham 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 











FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance. 


No. 17 Broadway, 


--Jmne 13/12 


New Y York to ae, Tse $100 or $110 currency. 
San Fra: 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold. 
. | ana leave vier 42, North River, New York, as 
ollows: 


Henry Cnavuncey, Commodore A. G. Gray, June 6, at 








Coron, Captatn 8. P. Griffin, June 20, at 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, calling at 
Kingstown, Jamaica, and connecting with all steamers 
for Central American and South Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 


"“Treamens leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows: 


ee FS 


GREAT REPUBLIC... .ccccseecceecceecceeccecsessSURE 27 


and every fo: htly eg ee a 
For freigh' rer Sand: information, apply at 


bers, and in New York to a Company Ofhice, on "wharf, foot of Canal street, 
ork. 





Li 
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Vices a : : H. J. BULLAY, 





